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PREFACE 

Mr.  Fort  has  asked  me  to  prefix  a  few  words  of  introduc- 
tion to  this  little  book.  I  do  so  with  the  more  pleasure 
because  it  must,  as  I  think,  add  materially  to  appreciation  ot 
one  of  the  finest  flowers  of  Latin  Poetry,  besides  making 
a  contribution  of  much  interest  and  value  both  towards  the 
determination  of  its  date  and  provenance,  and  towards  a 
reconstitution  of  the  perplexingly  corrupted  and  disordered 
text  in  which  it  has  reached  us.  Until  Mr.  dementi's 
edition  of  191 1,  no  adequate  investigation  had  been  made  of 
these  intricate  and  in  some  measure  insoluble  problems. 
Mr.  Fort  has,  with  skill  and  patience,  carried  the  investiga- 
tion further.  In  particular,  he  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
all  the  extant  fragments  of  Latin  trochaic,  and  of  the  authors, 
from  Florus  to  Prudentius,  from  whom  some  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  composition  of  the  Pervigilmm.  The  author's 
avoidance  of  quadrisyllable  endings,  a  point  not  hitherto 
noticed,  is  one  of  real  importance.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  fresh  manuscript  evidence,  much 
more  can  be  done  with  the  problem  of  date  and  authorship. 
Most  students  of  it  will  probably  agree  with  the  conclusion 
at  which  Mr.  Fort  arrives,  that  the  Pervigiliimi  must  be 
attributed  either  to  Tiberianus  or  to  some  wholly  unknown 
writer.  The  suggested  identification  of  the  names  in  1.  79 
with  Julius  Nepos  and  Romulus  Augustulus,  which  would  fix 
the  date  of  the  poem  as  a.  d.  476  and  its  provenance  as 
Italian,  has  been  rightly  pronounced  by  Professor  Bury  to 
be  untenable. 

As  regards  reconstitution  of  the  text,  where  so  much  is 
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purely  conjectural  there  can  be  no  finality.  But  the  internal 
evidence  as  now  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  pages 
appears  to  lend  a  high  degree  of  probability — short,  indeed, 
of  anything  that  can  be  called  certainty — to  the  construction 
in  quatrains  first  suggested  by  me  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  In  working  out,  it  involves  difficulties. g_  But  they  are 
not  greater — I  think  they  are  markedly  less — than  those 
which  arise  either  out  of  substantial  acceptance  of  the  manu- 
script tradition,  or  out  of  such  an  intricate  and  intrinsically 
unlikely  strophic  arrangement  as  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Clementi,  or  out  of  the  still  less  attractive  solutions  offered 
by  Gobbel,  Bucheler,  and  T.  Bergk.  How  far  it  is  legitimate 
to  *  restore  '  a  mutilated  original  whether  in  poetry  or  in  the 
sister  arts  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  will  differ.  But  in 
any  case  it  cannot  with  poetry,  as  it  can  with  architecture  or 
sculpture  or  painting,  do  positive  harm ;  for  the  original 
remains  as  it  was ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  form  a  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Texts.  It  will,  I  think,  be 
generally  agreed  that  Mr.  Fort's  '  restoration  ' — with  which 
I  do  not  myself  in  all  particulars  agree — presents  the 
Pervigilium  as  a  lucid,  orderly,  and  beautiful^  poem.  Lovers 
of  poetry,  no  less  than  scholars,  may  be  grateful  for  it. 

J.  W.  Mackail. 
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The  lollowing  is  an  attempt  to  carry  the  interpretation  of 
the  Pervigilium  a  httle  further  than  Professor  Mackail  has 
carried  it.  Mr.  C  Clementi  has  published  (Messrs.  Black- 
well  &  Co.,  Oxford)  a  most  valuable  book  which  contains 
inter  alia  facsimiles  of  the  two  manuscript  versions  of  the 
poem,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Garrod  has  published  a  suggestive 
text  of  it  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  Latin  Verse  ;  but  any  revision 
of  the  text  of  the  Pervigilium  must  be  based  mainly  on  Pro- 
fessor Mackail's  work  (in  the  fournal  of  Philology,  vol.  xvii, 
no.  34,  p.  179,  in  the  Hundred  Best  Latin  Poems,  Messrs. 
Gowans,  and  in  the  Catullus  volume  of  the  '  Loeb  Classical 
Series '),  since  his  discovery  that  the  text  was  originally 
divided  into  quatrains  not  only  showed  for  the  first  time  the 
full  beauty  of  the  poem,  but  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  of  the  manuscripts.  My  text  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  his  very  slightly  in  the  greater  part  of  the  composition  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  stanzas  which  I  have  numbered  4  to  6,  14  to 
18  that  my  interpretation  of  the  manuscripts  differs  from  his 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  poem  was  possibly  written  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
more  probably  in  or  shortly  after  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
It  was  inserted,  without  any  note  as  to  its  authorship,  in  the 
Anthologia  Latina,  a  compilation  which  was,  it  is  believed, 
made  for  one  of  the  last  Vandal  kings,  poems  of  Flavius  Felix, 
Florentinus  and  Luxorius,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Thrasa- 
mund  (a.  d.  496-523)  and  Hilderic  (a.  d.  523-30)  having  been 
contained  in  it;  Teuffel  and  Schwabe  consider  that  the 
volume  was  published  about  a.  d.  534.  At  some  time  after, 
Riese  thinks  that  it  was  soon  after,  the  capture  of  Carthage 
by  Belisarius  (a.d.  534)  and  at  any  rate  before  its  capture  by 
the  Saracens  (a.d.  698)  a  copy  of  this  Anthology  was  brought 
to  Europe.  No  complete  copy  of  it  exists  to-day,  but  different 
parts  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  different  manuscripts,  T\i^  Per- 
vigilium itself  is  found  in  the  Salmasian  MS.  orS(Parisiensis 
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no.  10318)  and  in  the  Pithoean  or  T  (Parisiensis  no.  8071), 
the  former  dating  probably  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  latter  being  about 
200  years  later  in  date.  The  fact  that  the  two  manuscripts 
have  five  lacunae  in  common  (T^havingan  additional  one),  and 
that  they  agree  as  to  the  position  of  one  or  more  misplaced 
lines,  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  many  variations  between  the 
two  both  are  ultimately  derived  from  a  common  source  or 
archetype.  The  first  stage  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  text 
is  clearly  to  recover,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so,  the  text  of  the 
poem  as  it  appeared  in  the  archetype.  Part  of  that  text  is 
found  at  once  in  eleven  lines  (nos.  25,  30,  37,  44,  48,  51, 
54,  75,  76,  79,  86  of  my  version)  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  same  form  in  both  manuscripts  :  the  refrain  is  also 
found  in  both  of  them.  There  are  further  more  than  fifty 
lines  in  which  one  of  the  manuscripts  has  an  intelligible,  the 
other  an  unintelligible  reading  ;  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
intelligible  reading  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  *  manuscript 
version '.  Finally,  if  the  spelling  of  the  two  clerks  who 
copied  the  manuscripts  is  assimilated  to  some  recognized 
system,  e.  g.  that  recognized  in  Andrews'  Latin-English 
Lexicon,  nearly  all  the  remaining  variations  disappear,  and  we 
have  then  a  text  which  must  represent  that  of  the  archetype 
very  closely.  That  part  of  my  text  which  I  have  printed  in 
ordinary  type  is  the  text  which  is  to  be  found  in  one  or  both 
of  the  extant  manuscripts,  the  spelling  being  assimilated  to 
that  recognized  in  Andrews'  Lexicon  ;  I  have  used  italics 
where  I  have  emended  the  text  which  I  found  or  believed 
that  I  found  in  the  archetypal  manuscript.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  editors  have  always  found  it  easier  to  correct  the  many 
passages  in  which  the  texts  of  the  two  manuscripts  difter,  than 
to  correct  the  fewer  early  corruptions  of  the  text,  though  these, 
where  they  have  been  corrected  satisfactorily,  have  been 
corrected  in  every  case  but  one  by  the  alteration  of  two, 
three,  or  four  letters  only. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  tiiat  the  errors  which  have  crept 
into  the  texts  of  S  and  /'since  the  time  of  the  archetype  arc 
not  only  simple  blunders,  such  as  '  procrcatis '  S  for  '  pro- 
creatrix  *  T'  in  v.  69,  but  seem  in  three  cases  at  least  to  be 
attempted  corrections  of  corruptions;  thus  '  faciam  ut ' 
T  seems  a  correction  of  '  fiani  ut  '.Sin  v.  95  ;  *  pcnates  '  S  is 
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clearly  a  correction  of  '  pentes  *  T  in  v.  12,  the  latter  repre- 
senting an  original  'tepentes';  while  again  in  vv.  63,  64 
*  spumeo  pontus  globo  '  S  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  cor- 
rection of  the  'spumeo  pont'  de  glouo ',  which  is  found  in 
T.  The  same  phenomena  are  to  be  found,  I  am  convinced, 
in  that  older  text,  which  w^e  call  the  archetype,  and  which  had 
already  lost  the  original  readings  in  at  least  the  following 
instances : — (i)  five  lacunae,  (2)  one  or  more  misplaced  lines, 
(3)  '  Peruirgilium  '  in  the  title  ST.  S  '  gaza  ',  T  'gazas ',  for 
'casas*  V.  6;  ST  '  floribus '  for  '  floridis  '  v.  10;  ST  ^  et ' 
'in'  for  (probably)  'en'  'en'  vv.  14,  16;  S  '  micanat ',  T 
'  mecanat ',  for  '  micant '  v.  14 ;  S 7" '  prius  de  '  v.  23 ;  S  '  unica 
marita  noto',  T  'unica  marito  nodo '  v.  26;  S  'detinente 
(7"  '  detinent  et')  'canticis'  v.  47  ;  57^  'praesens  ipsa  iura 
dicit,  adsederunt  Gratiae '  v.  51;  S  *  superestem ',  r'rum- 
pereste'  v.  53;  ST  '  Romoli  matrem  '  v.  79;  ST  'explicat 
aonii '  for  '  explicant  tauri '  v.  86.  Most  of  these  are  cases  of 
simple  corruption,  but  some,  I  submit,  are  attempts  to  correct 
corruptions.  The  passage  in  which  I  trace  early  correction 
most  clearly  is  v.  51,  which  stands  in  both  manuscripts  as 
'praesens  ipsa  iura  dicit,  adsederunt  Gratiae',  but  which  all 
editors  since  Dousa  have  written  as  '  praeses  ipsa  iura  dicet, 
adsidebunt  Gratiae  '  ;  the  history  of  the  line  seems  quite  clear 
— 'praesens'  may  be  either  a  corruption  or  a  correction; 
'dicit'  was  repeated  either  purposely  or  accidentally  from 
V.  8;  'adsederunt'  was  a  correction  made  to  harmonize  the 
tenses  of  the  two  verbs.  Again,  '  prius  de  '  in  v.  23  seems 
clearly  a  correction  of '  de  prius ',  which  was  itself  a  corrup- 
tion of 'de  ipsius';  'parem*  in  v.  79  appears  to  have  been 
corrupted  to  '  patrem  '  and  then  corrected  to  'matrem'.  It 
may  be  added  that  '  fiam  ut '  in  v.  95  is  better  explained  as 
a  correction  of  a  corruption  than  as  a  simple  corruption  of  the 
original  reading;  while  'me  Foebus'  in  v.  96,  if  it  is  to  be 
altered,  as  is  generally  done,  to  '  me  Apollo  ',  must  be  con- 
sidered a  rewriting  of  the  original  phrase. 

But  if  this  is  the  proper  explanation  of  these  passages 
a  very  large  question  at  once  arises,  v,  51,  as  it  stands  in 
the  two  manuscripts,  must  be  considered  an  accentual  verse, 
i.  e.  it  scans  by  accent  smoothly  enough,  though  it  does  not 
scan  at  all  under  the  rules  of  quantitative  prosody.  Are  all  the 
verses,  which  stand  in  the  manuscripts  in  an  accentual  form 
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only,  eight  in  number  as  I  reckon  them,  equally  the  result  ot 
rewriting  ? 

The  earliest  Latin  verse,  i.  e.  Saturnian  verse,  was  all  com- 
posed in  accentual  form,  and  popular  songs  were  composed 
on  the  same  principle  apparently  at  all  periods  of  Roman 
history;  du  Meril,  for  instance,  in  his  Poesies  Populaires 
prints  several  examples  from  the  times  of  the  early  emperors 
(see  the  Appendix),  and  the  dreadful  Christiavios  ad  leones 
Christianas  ad  lenones  comes  to  us  from  the  time  of  Nero. 
Accentual  verses  still  exist,  which  are  attributed  to  one  Com- 
modianus  [circa  a.  d.  300  or  350)  and  to  St.  Augustine  [circa 
A.  D.  400),  while  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  though 
good  quantitative  verse  was  written  till  after  a.  d.  500,  the 
accentual  scansion  steadily  gained  ground  at  the  expense  of 
the  quantitative.  The  rules  of  such  verse  are  the  same  in 
Latin  as  they  are  in  English,  i.  e.  an  accented  syllable  is 
normally  treated  as  a  long  syllable,  but  many  syllables  may 
be  long  or  short  according  as  they  stand  in  arsis  or  in  thesis ; 
writers  therefore  vary  much  in  their  methods,  but  if  in  a  Latin 
poem  a  vowel  is  found  short,  though  it  is  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  if  a  short  final  vowel  is  lengthened  in  arsis,  the 
line  is  clearly  accentual  not  quantitative  in  its  prosod3^  Hiatus 
is  more  common  than  elision  in  later  verse  of  the  kind. 

That  the  author  of  the  Pervigilium  was  familiar  with 
accentual  verse  is  clear  from  two  features  in  his  versifica- 
tion ;  but  the  same  features  show,  almost  conclusively,  that 
he  scanned  his  lines  quantitatively.  Of  the  seventy-five  lines 
which  form  the  text  of  S  apart  from  the  ten  repetitions  of  the 
refrain  and  the  eight  purely  accentual  verses,  not  less  than 
twenty-nine  can  be  scanned  either  accentually  or  quantita- 
tively, while  all  of  the  remainder  except  two  can  be  scanned 
in  the  same  way  except  in  one  or  in  two  feet.  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  an  author  would  harmonize  the  two  systems  to  this 
extent,  if  his  ear  tolerated  such  purely  accentual  rhythms  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  versions  of  vv.  51,  56,  and 
62?  Again,  the  author  observes  a  very  strict  rule  as  to  the 
endings  of  his  lines  ;  other  writers  of  trochaic  verse,  i.  e. 
Annius  Florus,  who  preceded  him,  and  Prudcntius,  who 
followed  him,  ended  their  verses  freely  with  quadrisyllables  ; 
suitable  quadrisyllables  are  very  numerous  in  Latin,  and  if 
they  are   admitted   they  will    end    (as   the   texts  of  Florus, 
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Prudentius  and  Mackail  show)  approximately  one-sixth  of  the 
lines  of  a  poem  :  with  the  possible  exception  of  line  97, 
of  whicli  I  will  speak  again  later,  the  author  of  the  Pervi- 
gilium ends  every  verse  with  a  trisyllable  or  a  disyllable, 
the  Aninis  of  Tiberianus  being  the  only  other  poem  in  tro- 
chaic metre  in  which  the  same  rule  is  observed.  The  rule  is 
an  important  one,  for  the  trisyllabic  ending  combines  the 
accentual  and  quantitative  rhythms,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
recognized  rule  as  to  the  last  word  of  a  hexameter  combines 
them  ;  the  disyllabic  ending  separates  the  two  rhythms  as  the 
disyllabic  ending  of  the  pentameter  separates  them  ;  while  the 
quadrisyllable  ending  generally  throws  an  unnatural  stress 
upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word.  Could  a  writer 
with  such  a  keen  ear  for  melody  as  his  practice  in  this  par- 
ticular implies  have  tolerated  the  rhythms  which  are  found 
in  the  manuscript  versions  of  vv.  56  and  62,  viz.  '  pueri  mater 
alitis  '  and  'aleret  magno  corpore '  ?  Both  these  lines  run 
easily  as  accentual  lines,  'pueri '  and  '  aleret '  being  treated  as 
tribrachs,  but  both  limp  painfully  if  the  anapaests  are  pro- 
nounced as  real  anapaests.  Five  of  the  accentual  passages 
shown  in  the  manuscripts  should  be  emended  on  other  than 
metrical  grounds,  viz.  'prius  de '  (v.  23),  'unica  marita ' 
(v.  26),  '  praesens  '  and  '  adsederunt '  (v.  51),  'uernis'  (v.  60), 
'  fiam  ut '  (v.  95) ;  a  sixth  *  me  Foebus  '  (v.  96)  is  emended  by 
more  than  one  editor;  1  submit  that  the  two  which  remain, 
viz.  '  pueri  mater  alitis  '  (v.  56)  and  '  aleret  magno  corpore  ' 
(v.  62)  are  the  result  of  rewriting  also.  I  suggest  that  the 
first  of  the  two  phrases  was  altered  in  a  monastic  library,  and 
the  second  in  order  to  remove  the  elision  :  for  the  first  I  write 
'  mater  alitis  dei '  with  Buecheler  and  Mackail ;  for  the  second 
I  adopt  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  H.  Rackham's  'magno  alebat 
corpore '. 

The  Latin,  in  which  the  poem  is  written,  is  that  '  Nova 
Elocutio'  which  took  the  Roman  world  by  storm  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  Till  that  time  the  classical  tradition 
retained  its  force,  and  every  author,  though  Roman  authors 
wrote  of  course  in  very  various  styles,  formed  his  style 
largely  upon  that  of  one  of  the  famous  writers  :  then  a  new 
school  of  writers,  of  whom  Apuleius  is  the  best  known  to-day, 
adopted  a  style,  of  which  we  find  some  traces  earlier  in  the 
work  of  Catullus,  and  developed  it  in   a  very  definite  and 
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remarkable  manner.  Apuleius  used  archaisms,  as  Fronto 
did,  to  adorn  his  sentences,  but  in  all  else  he  broke  away 
from  that  great  teacher  and  from  the  classical  tradition. 
He  used  colloquial  expressions  very  freely,  he  used  old 
words  with  new  constructions  and  coined  new  words  at 
need ;  he  was  occasionally  as  terse  as  Tacitus  himself,  but 
generally  he  was  diffuse,  sometimes  his  diffuseness  became 
verbosity ;  his  grammatical  rules  seem  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly elastic,  he  loved  diminutives  and  polysyllables  quite 
immoderately.  But  perhaps  the  chief  feature  in  his  style 
is  that  there  run  through  all  his  writings  the  most  elaborate 
experiments  in  sound  and  melody,  for  he  used  both  assonance 
and  alliteration  with  all  and  more  than  all  the  freedom  of 
a  modern  English  writer :  sometimes  he  merely  jingled 
words  or  terminations,  but  generally  he  used  the  method 
with  great  skill,  giving  strength  or  lightness  to  a  sentence 
by  his  choice  of  vowels  and  striking  rich  harmonies  on 
chords  of  consonants.  The  style  is  a  highly  artificial  one, 
but  it  is  a  powerful  one  for  descriptive  purposes.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  the  subject  further  should  consult 
Professor  Mackail's  Latin  Literature  or  L.  C.  Purser's  Cupid 
and  Psyche  or  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Last  Essays  (no.  3). 
Neither  the  language  nor  the  grammar  of  the  Pervigi- 
lium seemed  strange  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written : 
'pudeo'  was  a  personal  verb  till  the  time  of  Plautus,  'de' 
has  already  in  Apuleius  some  of  the  meanings  which  it 
has  in  the  Pervigilium,  '  toti '  is  the  favourite  word  of  that 
writer  for  '  all '  at  least  in  the  Metamorphoses :  see  note 
on  V.  22. 

The  Pervigilium  then  was  composed  in  Apuleian  Latin, 
and  probably  also  in  quantitative  verse.  The  next  step 
towards  the  recovery  of  the  original  version  of  it  is  to 
determine  the  scheme  or  the  general  structure  of  the  com- 
position. As  a  preliminary  the  verse  '  Et  recentibus  uirentes 
ducat  umbras  floribus '  (no.  58  in  the  manuscripts)  must  be 
restored  to  its  proper  position  as  v.  40— nearly  all  editors 
are  agreed  as  to  this  transposition.  The  poem  is  then  found, 
if  the  first  line  *  Cras  amet ',  ike.  is  retained  in  its  manuscript 
position  and  the  rest  of  the  refrain  is  disregarded  for  the 
moment,  to  consist  of  seventeen  quatrains  or  stanzas  of  four 
lines  each,  as  well  as  of  five  passages  or  paragraphs  of  three 
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lines  each.  In  the  text  which  was  copied  into  T  one  lacuna 
(v.  41)  has  appeared  after  the  time  of  the  archetype,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  other  lacunae  may  have 
appeared  in  the  text  before  the  archetype  itself  was  written  : 
gaps  or  discontinuities  in  the  thought  of  the  composition 
show  that  such  lacunae  have  in  fact  appeared  in  the  stanzas 
which  I  have  numbered  4,  5,  and  17;  the  two  series  of 
phrases  introduced  by  '  de '  show  that  a  lacuna  has  occurred 
also  in  the  stanza  which  I  have  numbered  15.  When  these 
lacunae  are  filled  the  composition  is  found  to  consist  (apart 
from  the  refrain)  of  twenty-one  quatrains  and  one  passage 
of  three  lines;  it  is  reasonable  then  to  conclude  that  a  line 
has  been  lost  in  this  place  also,  and  when  a  line  has  been 
added  in  stanza  2  the  poem  is  found  to  consist  entirely  of 
quatrains.  Mackail's  theory  that  it  was  composed  in  that 
form  does  not  rest  on  any  a  priori  argument  nor  primarily 
upon  any  metrical  theory ;  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  fact 
that,  if  the  text  common  to  the  two  manuscripts  is  emended 
from  logical  considerations  only,  it  breaks  up  at  once  into 
twenty-one  quatrains  and  one  odd  paragraph  of  three  lines. 
The  two  first  of  the  conjectural  lines  which  I  have  printed  to 
fill  lacunae  are  from  Professor  Mackail's  pen,  the  remainder 
are  from  my  own. 

The  next  step  towards  the  recovery  ot  the  original  version 
ot  the  Pervigilium  is  to  determine  whether  any  line  besides 
the  verse  '  Et  recentibus ',  &c.  is  wrongly  placed  in  the  two 
manuscripts,  and  then  whether  any  lines  appear  in  them 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  original  draft  of  the  poem. 
Bahrens  considered  that  a  great  many  fines  were  wrongly 
placed  in  the  manuscripts,  and  all  editors  have  rearranged 
the  manuscript  text  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  in  my  version 
I  have  transposed,  apart  from  the  line  referred  to,  only  one 
stanza  with  its  accompanying  refrain.  The  stanza,  which  I 
have  numbered  15,  stands  in  the  manuscripts  immediately 
after  the  refrain  attached  to  stanza  2 ;  but  since  stanza  14 
tells  the  first  part  of  the  story  of  Uranus  as  it  was  told  by 
Hesiod,  and  this  stanza  the  last  part  of  the  same  story, 
the  two  stanzas  should  almost  certainly  be  brought  into 
juxtaposition.  The  stanza  was  probably  displaced  in  order 
to  disguise  an  unseemly  legend  ;  the  first  mention  of  Dione 
in  the  poem  and  the  story  of   Dione's  birth  were  brought 
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into  juxtaposition  when  the  stanza  was  displaced;  'ipsa' 
of  stanza  i6  has  again  a  clear  meaning  when  stanza  15  is 
restored  to  its  true  position. 

One  other  matter  remains  to  be  considered,  the  problem 
presented  by  the  famous  refrain  ;  and  two  questions  arise 
in  connexion  with  it:  'Does  the  manuscript  version  of  it 
need  emendation  ? '  '  Was  the  version  of  it,  which  we  finally 
adopt,  originally  included  in  the  composition  ?  *  The  first 
question  is  easily  answered,  for  the  repetition  of  the  refrain 
which  the  manuscripts  show  immediately  after  v.  73  bisects 
a  quatrain  ;  this  appears  to  be  simply  an  intrusive  line,  as 
the  line  '  currite ',  &c.  is  intrusive  at  v.  379,  Cannen  Ixiv 
of  Catullus,  and  it  should  be  struck  out  of  the  text.  Two 
further  emendations  should  also  be  made,  one  in  stanza  4, 
where  a  repetition  of  the  refrain  as  well  as  a  line  of  a  stanza 
seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  manuscript  text,  and  the 
other  in  stanza  15,  where  the  refrain  attached  to  that  stanza 
in  the  manuscripts  should  be  transposed  with  the  stanza  (see 
the  preceding  paragraph).  Possibly  still  further  changes 
should  be  made,  but  I  have  not  adopted  any.  My  theory 
as  to  the  refrain  is  that  it  was  used  when  the  poem  was 
sung  chorally;  it  was  intended,  I  believe,  that  where  there 
was  an  interval  of  two  stanzas  between  refrain  and  refrain, 
the  two  should  be  sung  antiphonally  (cf  Horace  Odes  i.  21); 
that  where  there  was  a  single  verse  between  two  refrains 
it  should  be  sung  by  the  whole  chorus ;  and  that  where  there 
were  three  verses  in  a  sequence  the  two  first  should  be  sung 
antiphonally,  the  third  by  the  chorus  as  a  whole.  Slight 
manipulation  of  the  manuscript  text  would  produce  a  more 
symmetrical  scheme  than  the  one  printed  below,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  from  that  text  a  completely  symmetrical 
scheme ;  the  arrangement  of  the  refrain  which  is  found  in 
the  manuscripts  could  hardly  have  arisen  merely  by  cor- 
ruption either  from  an  arrangement  in  which  the  refrain 
followed  every  stanza,  or  one  in  which  it  followed  every 
second,  or  one  in  which  it  followed  every  third  quatrain. 
The  answer,  however,  to  the  second  of  the  two  questions, 
which  1  suggested  above,  is,  I  believe,  in  the  negative : 
I  assign  the  inclusion  or  expansion  of  the  refrain  to  a  very 
early  date  on  the  ground  that  v.  97  is  written  in  quantitative 
verse,  but  I  believe  that,  though  the  poem  began  and  ended 
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originally  with  the  famous  line  'Cras  amet',  &c.,  it  did  not 
at  first  exhibit  any  refrain  at  all.  Evidence  that  supports 
this  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  line  of  the  poem  ('  Cras 
amet ',  &c.)  which  the  manuscripts  place — and  apparently 
place  rightly— as  the  first  line  of  stanza  i.  Refrains  are  used 
in  very  various  ways  by  Latin  poets,  but  there  is  one  way 
in  which  a  refrain  is  never  used— there  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  poem  in  any  language,  except  the  manuscript 
version  of  the  Pervigilium,  in  which  a  line  stands  both  as 
one  of  the  lines  forming  a  stanza  and  as  a  line  attached  to 
a  stanza ;  a  refrain  is  found  of  course  in  both  positions  in 
different  poems,  but  it  is  never  found,  I  believe,  in  both 
positions  in  the  same  piece  of  poetry.  Further  evidence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  piece,  viz.  in  v.  97. 
That  line  ('  Sic  Amyclas ',  &c.)  can  be  removed  without  any 
injury  to  the  quatrain:  it  is  an  ingenious  line  regarded  as 
a  piece  of  patchwork,  but  a  very  weak  one  regarded  as  the 
last  word  in  this  passionate  poem :  above  all  it  is  the  only 
line  in  the  PeiDigilium  which  ends  with  a  quadrisyllable, 
a  point  of  great  significance  as  I  have  explained  above.  In 
its  original  form  the  poem,  though  it  began  and  ended  with 
the  line  '  Cras  amet  *,  &c.,  did  not,  I  believe,  carry  any  refrain 
at  all,  and  v.  97  was  interpolated  only  when  a  refrain  was 
added  and  v.  98  was  detached  from  the  last  stanza  in  order 
that  it  might  become  a  part  of  the  refrain.  I  have  therefore 
included  nine  repetitions  of  the  line  'Cras  amet',  &c.  and 
V.  97  in  brackets,  beUeving  that  these  lines  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  poem  only  when  it  is  about  to  be  sung.  The 
reading  version  of  it  will  fully  bear  comparison  with  the 
singing  version,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

If  then  errors  similar  to  those,  which,  as  we  see,  have  crept 
into  the  text  between  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  and  the 
tenth,  had  crept  into  the  text  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
centuries,  the  original  version  of  the  Pervigilium  was  not 
only  written  in  Apuleian  Latin  and  in  quantitative  verse,  but 
also  consisted  wholly  of  quatrains,  which  were  not  divided  by 
any  refrain.  The  passages  in  which  I  have  emended  read- 
ings, that  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  text  of  the  archetype, 
will  be  dealt  with  in  my  notes  on  the  text  of  the  poem. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  as  to  the  use  by  Latin  poets  of 
quatrains,  refrains,  and  the  trochaic  tetrameter  metre.     Not 
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many  Latin  poems  in  quatrains,  apart  from  those  in  lyrical 
metres,  survive  to-day,  yet  such  poems  are  still  in  existence 
dating  from  almost  every  period  of  Latin  literature ;  thus 
Catullus'  'Hymn  of  the  Fates'  [Carmen  Ixiv.  vv.  323-81)  con- 
tains six  quatrains  in  the  manuscript  text,  and  if  that  text  has 
been  corrupted  in  the  same  ways  as  the  manuscript  text  of 
the  Pervigilium^  viz.  by  lacunae  (2),  transpositions  (two  pairs), 
and  intrusion  of  the  refrain  (one),  the  whole  Hymn  was 
originally  in  quatrains,  Virgil's  Seventh  Eclogue  contains 
twelve  quatrains,  Calpurnius  Siculus'  Second  Eclogue 
eighteen,  Florus'  De  Qiialitate  Vitae  (printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix) five.  Tiberianus'  Amnis  is  wholly  in  this  form  and  so 
is  his  De  Avicula.  This  pattern  of  verse  was  no  doubt 
derived  from  Theocritus  (see  Idylls  I  and  H)  as  was  the 
pattern  (found  in  Calpurnius  Siculus  and  elsewhere)  of  stanzas 
containing  three  or  five  lines  apiece. 

Refrains  too  are  rare  in  Latin  Literature  but  yet  date  from 
all  periods.  Examples  are  Catullus'  '  Hymn  of  Fates  '  again, 
and  his  Carmina  nos.  Ixi  and  Ixii,  Virgil's  Eclogue  viii,  and 
the  '  Boating  Song '  no.  307  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  Latin 
Verse,  Here  too  Theocritus  led  the  way  in  his  first  two 
Idylls.  The  refrains  assume  many  forms  even  in  these  few 
examples. 

Trochaic  tetrameter  verse  was  first  written  in  Latin  (in 
a  very  rough  form)  by  Ennius  and  Attius.  The  metre  was 
never  forgotten  and  was  a  favourite  one  for  popular  songs  of 
very  various  dates — examples  ot  such  songs  are  printed  in 
the  Appendix.  Annius  Florus  (floruit  a.d.  130)  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  used  the  metre  for  literary  purposes 
and  with  a  due  regard  to  quantitative  prosody.  Tiberianus 
(fl.  A.  D.  335)  followed  his  example  in  the  Amnis  and  in  at 
least  one  other  poem  from  which  Fulgentius  quotes  the  line 
'Aureos  subducit  ignes  sudus  ora  Lucifer';  Prudentius, 
a  barrister  and  Christian  hymn-writer  (floruit  a.  d.  397),  wrote 
two  poems  in  the  metre.  These  and  an  unknown  wTiter  of 
the  ninth  century  seem  to  be  the  only  authors  who  composed 
finished  poems  in  this  metre.  '  Who  was  the  author  of  the 
Pervigilium'^/  The  question  has  often  been  asked;  it, can 
never  be  answered  with  certainty  since  there  is  not,  so  far  as 
is  known,  any  external  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  yet  the 
internal    evidence    seems    to   point   in  one    direction    only. 
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Catullus  is  the  only  Latin  poet  whom  we  should,  on  general 
grounds,  have  believed  capable  of  producing  this  piece,  and, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  the  mention  of  Augustus 
in  V.  79  shows  that  Catullus  did  not  compose  it.  If  then 
the  author  is  one  who  has  left  any  other  record  behind 
him,  he  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  one  of  the  writers 
who  have  left  us  poems  in  this  unusual  metre.  Prudentius 
wrote  religious  (Christian)  poems  only  ;  there  remain  Annius 
Florus  and  Tiberianus,  short  notices  of  whom  are  printed  in 
the  Appendix.  Both  wrote  in  the  '  Nova  Elocutio '  and  both 
were  capable  at  times  of  real  imagination ;  but  the  only  two 
Latin  trochaic  poems  in  which  the  author  observed  the 
important  rule  that  I  have  mentioned  as  to  the  endings  of 
the  lines  are  the  Amnis  of  Tiberianus  and  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris  :  those  two  poems  also,  though  they  differ  in  details, 
are  more  alike  in  their  thought  and  versification  than  any 
'other  Latin  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
trochaic  metre ;  in  both  '  Dione  '  is  used  as  the  name  of 
Venus,  while  v.  47  of  the  Pervigilium,  if  my  emendation  is 
correct,  echoes  the  fanciful  construction  of  v.  4  of  the  De 
Avicula.  I  can  only  attribute  the  Pervigilium  either  to 
a  wholly  forgotten  poet  or,  as  Bahrens  has  already  done,  to 
that  Tiberianus  who  held  such  high  office  under  Constantine. 

The  poem  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  Attis  ot 
Catullus  or  the  greatest  of  Horace's  Odes  or  the  finest  of 
Virgil's  Eclogues ;  but  scarcely  any  Latin  poem  has  come 
down  to  us  in  which  thought  so  modern  in  its  outlook  is 
expressed  in  verses  of  such  exquisite  melody.  The  author 
took  his  conception  of  Venus  from  Lucretius,  and  his  idea  of 
the  Festival,  as  Mr.  Clementi  has  pointed  out,  together  with 
two  verses  (vv.  70,  71)  from  Ovid's  Fasti  iv.  i  seq.,  espe- 
cially from  vv.  93  and  94,  99  to  104,  123  and  124;  he 
borrowed  from  Virgil's  Georgic  ii.  314-45  the  whole  of  v.  62, 
as  well,  I  think,  as  three  other  phrases,  and  one  line  from 
Calpurnius  Siculus'  Eclogue  i.  4  and  5  (see  notes) ;  but  the 
close  observation  which  dictated  vv.  14,  15  is  all  his  own  ;  so 
is  the  easy  and  sometimes  ingenious  fancy  which  runs  through 
the  whole  piece,  and  so  is  the  versification  with  all  its  varied 
rhythms  and  its  sweetly  modulated  cadences. 

The  reader  will  see  how  greatly  I  am  indebted  to  the  three 
editors   whom    I    have   mentioned   in   my    first    paragraph. 
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Mr.  H.  Rackham  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Porter  have  also  given  me 
invaluable  help.  I  print  in  an  Appendix  some  poems,  which 
seem  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  the  authorship  of  the  Perct- 
gilium,  and  two  short  examples  of  Apuleius'  style. 

The  lines  of  my  reconstruction  are  numbered  in  the  left- 
hand  margin,  the  numbers  in  the  right-hand  margin  are  the 
numbers  of  the  lines  in  the  manuscript  text.  The  lines, 
which  I  have  moved  from  their  manuscript  positions,  are 
marked  by  asterisks ;  my  text  is  taken  from  the  facsimiles  of 
the  two  manuscripts  in  Clementi's  P.  V. 

J.  A.  Fort. 
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1  Cras  amet  qui  numquam  amauit,  quique  amauit  [i 

eras  amet, 

2  Ver  nouum,  uer  iam  canorum,  uere  natus  orbis  [2 

est, 

3  Vere  concordant  amores,  uere  nubunt  alites,  [3 

4  Et  nemus  comam  resoluit  de  maritis  imbribus.  [4 


5  Cras  amorum  copulatrix  inter  umbras  arborum  [5 

6  Inplicat  ^ai-as  uirentes  de  flagello  myrteo  ;  [6 

7  Cras  canoj'is  feriatos  ducit  in  silnis  choros, 

8  Cras  Dione  iura  dicit  fulta  sublimi  throno.  [7 

9  (Cras  amet,  etc.)  [8 


10  Ipsa  gemmis  purpurantem  pingit  annum  flori^/s,      [13 

11  Ipsa /urgentes  papillas  de  Fauoni  spiritu  [14 

12  Vrget  in  nodes  /^pentes,  ipsa  roris  lucidi,  [15 

13  Noctis  aura  quern  relinquit,  spargit  umentes  aquas.  [16 

2630  B 
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14  'En  micant  lacrimae  trementes  de  caduco  pondere,    [17 

15  Gutta  praeceps  orbe  paruo  sustinet  casus  suos;         [18 

16  En  pudorem  florulentae  prodiderunt  purpurae  ;        [19 

17  Tot  color antiir  rosarum  delicata  pect07'a. 

18  (^Cras  ainet^  etc.). 


19  Vmor  ille,  quern  serenis  astra  rorant  noctibus,  \%q 

20  Mane  uirgines  papillas  soluit  umenti  peplo,  [21 

21  Mane  gratias  Dione  qtwt  patescMit  uindicat; 

22  Ipsa  iussit  mane  t<?tae  uirgines  nubant  rosae.  [22 


23  Facta  de  ^pjius  cruorc  deque  Amoris  osculis  [23 

24  Deque  gemmis  deque  flammis  deque  solis  purpuris,  [24 

25  Cras  ruborem,  qui  latebat  ueste  tectus  ignea,  [2^3 

26  P\xx\\(i2ins  marita  nodo  non  pudebit  soluere.  [26 

27  (Cras  amet,  etc.)  [27 


2(S  Ipsa  nymphas  diua  luco  iussit  ire  myrtco  ;  [2(S 

29  /t  puer  comes  puellis  ;  nee  tamcn  credi  potest  [29 

30  Esse  amorem  feriatum  si  sagittas  uexcrit ;  [30 

31  Itc,  nymphae,  posuit  arma,  fcriatus  est  Amor.  [31 
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32  lussus  est  inermis  ire,  nudus  ire  iussus  est,  [32 

33  Neu  quid  arcu  neu  sagitta  neu  quid  igne  laederet ;   [33 

34  Sed    tamen,    nymrphae,    cauete,    quod    Cupido  [34 

pulcher  est ; 

-^^  Totus  est  inermis  idem  quando  nudus  est  Amor.  [35 

^6  (Cras  amet,  etc.).  [^6 


37  '  Conpari  Venus  pudore  mittit  ad  te  uirgines ;  [^7,j 

38  Vna  res  est  quam  rogamus,  cede,  uirgo  Delia,  [38 

39  Vt  nemus  sit  incruentum  de  ferinis  stragibus  [39 
*4o  Et  r^^entibus  uirentes  ducat  umbras  floribus.  [58 


10 

41  '  Ipsa  uellet  /e  rogare,  si  pudicam  flecteret,  [40 

42  Ipsa  uellet  ut  uenires,  si  deceret  uirginem  ;  [41 

43  lam  tribus  choros  uideres  feriat(?s  noctibus  [42 

44  Congreges  inter  cateruas  ire  per  saltus  tuos.  [43 


II 

45  '  Floreas  inter  coronas,  myrteas  inter  casas  [44 

46  Nee  Ceres  nee  Bacchus  absunt  nee  poetarum  deus;  [45 

47  Detinente  tota  nox  est  perui^landa  cantic<? ;  [46 

48  Regnet  in  siluis  Dione,  tu  recede,  Delia.  [47 

49  (Cras  amet,  etc.).  [48 
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50  *  lussit  Hyblaeis  tribunal  stare  diua  floribus,  [49 

51  Praesei"  ipsa  iura  dic^t,  ads^'de^^unt  Gratiae  ;  [50 
^%  Hybia  totos  funde  fiores,  quidquid  annus  adtuHt,  [51 
^'^  Hybla    florum    suwe    ^/estem    quantus    Aetnae  [52 

campus  est. 

T3 

54  '  Ruris  hie  erunt  puellae  uel  puellae  montium  \^f^2t 

^^  Quacque  siluas  quaeque    l?/cos   quaeque   fontes  [54 
incolunt ; 

56  lussit  omnes  adsidere  mater  alitis  dei^  \^^^ 

57  lussit  et  nudo  puellas  nil  Amori  credere.'  [^^6 

58  (Cras  amet,  etc.).  [57 

T4 

59  Cras  erit  qi\2im  primus  Aether  copulauit  nuptias,  [59 

60  Vt  Pater  totis  creauit  ueris  annum  nubibus.  [60 

61  In  sinum  maritus  imbcr  fluxit  almae  coniu^^is,  [61 

62  Vndc  fetus  mixtus  omnes  magno  ?i\cbat  corpore.  [62 

^6^,  Tunc  cruorc  de  supcr;/o  pontus  muias  turh'uhts  [9 

^64  Deqiie  diiiac  tabc  carnis  spimico^/z/r  do  i^lobo  I9 

^^6^  Caerulas  inter  cateruas  inter  ct  bipedes  equos  [10 

*66  Fecit  undantem  Dionc//  dc  maritis  imbribus.  [11 

*67  (Cras  amct,  etc.).  [rz 
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68  Ipsa  uenas  atque  mentem  permeanti  spiritu  [63 

69  Intus  occLiltis  gubernat  procreatrix  uiribus,  [64 

70  Pcrque    caelum    perque    terras    perque    pontum  \6^ 

subditum 

71  Perui^z/  sui  tenorem  semlnali  tramite.  \66 
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72  Ipsa  ciiiictas  concitatrix  res  amove  feriiido 

73  Inbuit  iussitque  mun<3um  nosse  nascendi  uias  ;  [67 

74  Ipsa  Trolanos  nepotes  in  Latinos  transtulit,  [69 

75  Ipsa  Laurentem  puellam  coniugem  nato  dedit ;  [70 
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76  Moxque  Marti  de  sacello  dat  pudicam  uirginem,  [71 

77  Romuleas  ipsa  fecit  cum  Sabinis  nuptias,  [72 

78  Vnde  Ramnes  et  Quiritej  proque  prole  posterum  [73 

79  Romuli/arem  crearet  et  nepotem  Caesarem.  [74 

80  (Cras  amet,  etc.).  [75 

81  Rura  fecundat  uoluptas,  rura  Venerem  sentiunt,  [76 

82  Ipse  Amor,  puer  Dionae,  rure  natus  dicitur  ;  \j'] 

83  Hunc  ager  cum  parturiret,  ipsa  suscepit  sinu,  [78 

84  Ipsa  florum  delicatis  educauit  osculis,  [79 

85  (Cras  amet,  etc.).  [80 
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86  Ecce  iam  super  genestas  explica;/t  t^url  latus,  [81 

87  Quisque  tutus  quo  tenetur  coniugali  foedere  ;  [82 

88  Subter  umbras  cum  maritis  ecce  balantum  greg^s,  [83 

89  Et  canoras  non  tacere  diua  iussit  alites.  [84 
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90  lam  loquaces  ore  rauco  stagna  cygni  perstrepunt ;  [85 

91  Adsonat  Terei  puella  subter  umbram  populi,  [86 

92  Vt  putes  motus  amoris  ore  dici  musico  [87 

93  Et  neges  queri  sororem  de  marito  barbaro.  [88 
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94  Ilia  cantat,  nos  tacemus  ;  quando  uer  uenit  meum  ?  [89 

95  Quando  pip\2X  c//elidon,  ut  tacere  desinam  ?  [90 

96  Perdidi  musam  tacendo,  nee  mc  Apollo  rcspicit ;  [91 

97  (Sic  Amyclas,  cum  tacere/^t,  perdidit  silentium.)  [92 

98  Cras  amet  qui  numquam  amauit  quique  amauit  [93 

eras  amet. 


NOTES 


The  title.  T  has  no  heading  to  the  poem  but  below  it  '  Explicit 
.  Peruirgilium  Veneris';  .S' has  the  heading  '  xvi.  Incipit  Peruirgilium 
Veneris  trocaico  metro.  Sunt  uero  uersus  XXII.'  'Peruirgilium' 
must  be  regarded  as  a  corruption  existing  in  the  archetype.  The 
second  phrase  in  the  heading  of  S  has  a  curious  history ;  it  has  no 
doubt  helped  indirectly  towards  the  recovery  of  the  twenty-two  qua- 
trains, yet  the  explanation  of  the  words  originally  given  by  Riese  and 
confirmed  by  Bahrens  is  now  accepted  by  Mackail — it  means  that 
there  are  twenty-two  poems  in  the  section  of  the  Anthology  which 
begins  with  the  P.  V.,  for  similar  phrases  are  found  in  other  places  in 
S,  and  in  all  cases  the  same  explanation  applies  to  them.  The  figure 
'  XVI '  means  that  the  scribe  here  began  to  use  his  sixteenth  quaternion 
of  paper  (Bahrens). 

V.  I.  Buecheler  struck  out  this  line  on  the  ground  that  it  forms  a 
weak  beginning  to  the  poem.  Both  manuscripts,  however,  contain  it, 
and  the  line  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  poem. 

V.  2.  uere  hiatus  orbis  est  is  taken  partly  from  S  '  uere  natus  louis 
est'  and  partly  from  T  'uer  natus  orbis  est';  Mackail  conjectures 
*  uer  renatus  orbis  est '.  The  reading  of  6"  is  an  accentual  reading, 
and  '  louis'  is  an  archaic  form  for  '  lupiter'.  The  line  is  explained 
and  the  reading  of  the  text  supported  by  vv.  59,  60. 

V.  4.  comani  rcsoluii.  The  trees  unfold  their  leaves  as  a  Roman 
bride  unbound  her  hair. 

de  niaritis  inibrihis.  In  this  phrase,  repeated  in  vv.  61  and  66,  as 
well  as  in  stanzas  3  seq.,  the  author  insists  on  a  favourite  thought  of 
his,  that  Venus  operates  only  in  the  presence  of  or  through  the  medium 
of  moisture  :  the  thought  is  not  an  unusual  one  in  itself,  but  is  not 
often  emphasized  as  it  is  in  this  poem.  '  De '  in  this  poem  means 
(i)  'through  the  agency  of  or  'in  consequence  of,  see  vv.  11,  14,  66, 
(2)  'from  '  vv.  23,  24,  63,  64,  76,  (3)  '  about'  (as  in  classical  Latin)  v.  93. 
The  frequency  of  the  first  two  usages  is  remarkable,  yet  similar 
usages  of  the  word  are  found  occasionally  in  Apuleius  (born  about 
A.D.  130),  e.g.  '  opportunitatem  de  luminis  consilio  mutuare'  {Met. 
V.  20), '  seize  your  opportunity  according  to  what  the  lamp  shows  you  ' ; 
'  de  uastiore  nodulo  cerebrum  diffindere '  {Met.  ix.  40),  '  to  break  a 
person's  head  with  the  knob  of  a  stick '  ;  '  nos  putas  aes  de  malo 
habere'  {Met.  ix.  7);  'nee  prosapiae  tantae  tuae  de  matrimonio 
mortali  metuas '  {Met.  vi.  23),  *  do  not  fear  for  the  honour  of  your 
family  in  consequence  of  Cupid's  marriage  with  a  mortal.' 
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V.  5.  The  precise  and  almost  formal  arrangement  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  poem  may  well  be  examined  here.  The  main  subject  of 
it  is  *  Venus  Genetrix ',  the  author's  conception  of  the  goddess  being 
derived  from  Lucretius,  and  his  thoughts  about  her  being  developed 
in  connexion  with  a  festival  in  her  honour.  Stanza  2  announces, 
stanzas  7  to  13  describe,  this  festival  or  '  Pervigilium ',  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  at  Hybla  (iereatis  in  Sicily;  it  is  a  fictitious  festival  as 
described  in  the  poem,  but  the  idea  of  it  was  derived,  as  Clementi 
shows,  from  a  real  festival  which  was  held  at  Rome  in  the  beginning 
of  April  in  honour  of  Venus  as  Fortuna  Virilis  and  Verticordia  (see 
Ovid  Fasti  iv.  145-60).  Stanza  i  forms  a  preface  and  stanza  22 
a  conclusion  to  the  poem,  '  Spring  '  and  the  thought  '  Cras  amet ',  &c. 
providing  the  subject-matter  in  both  stanzas.  Stanzas  3  to  6  as  well 
as  14  to  21  praise  'Venus  Genetrix',  the  former  being  written  in  a 
half-playful  style  and  containing— in  every  case  if  'uuido'  is  read  in 
V.  26— the  theme  '  dew,  buds  ',  while  the  latter  are  written  for  the  most 
part  in  a  more  earnest  and  passionate  strain.  The  lacunae,  except 
the  one  at  v.  7,  are  as  visible  as  tears  in  a  finely-woven  fabric. 

V.  6.  casas  :  6"  '  gaza  ',  T  '  gazas ' ;  the  right  reading  is  recovered 
from  V.  45,  where  both  S  and  T  have  'casas ',  i.  e.  '  arbours '. 

Jlagello,  'a  shoot',  as  in  Catullus  Ixii.  52,  and  in  Virgil  Georg. 
ii.  299. 

V.  7.  In  this  case  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  lacuna  in  the 
manuscripts  rests  on  the  theory  that  the  poem  was  composed  in 
quatrains,  but  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  the  poem.  The  con- 
jectural line  is  taken  (by  permission)  from  Mackail's  version  in  the 
Loeb  Classical  Series. 

v.  8.  Dione  was  properly  the  mother  of  V^enus,  but  the  name  is 
applied  to  Venus  herself  in  Ovid  Fasfi  ii.  461,  Calp.  Sic.  Eel.  ix.  56, 
and  elsewhere.  The  goddess  appears  as  '  Dione  '  four  times  in  the 
poem,  as  '  Venus  '  once  (perhaps  twice),  as  '  Ipsa '  ten  (or  eleven) 
times. 

V.  10.  purpiuaniem  annum  :  cf.  '  uere  rubenti  '  Virgil  Georg.  ii,  329. 
The  choice  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  vv,  10  to  20  is  worth  examination, 
the  former  {0  and  u)  especially  in  v.  16,  the  latter  if)  with  />,  n,  //,  or  r) 
throughout  the  passage,  while  /,  /'  form  a  secondary  scheme  of 
alliteration  in  vv.  12  to  14. 

floridis  \  ST  ''  floribus  '-  an  early  corruption. 

V.  II.  turgentes'.  .V  *  surgentes ',  T  the  same,  corrected  to  '  tur- 
gentes  '.     Mackail  '  turgentes  '. 

papillas  denotes  buds  in  an  early  stage,  as  'nodes'  (v.  12)  denotes 
buds  on  the  point  of  opening.  The  latter  word  is  found  in  the  same 
sense  in  Reposianus  {c.  A.  D.  290,  Oxford  liook  of  Latin  VcrsL\  no, 
312)  *  roseis  crinem  nodis  subnecte  deccnter ',  and  in  Claudian 
{Marriage  of  //.  and  AI.,  v.  248,  ibid.,  no,  367)  Matet  altera  {sc.  rosa) 
nodo  nee  teneris  audct  foliis  admittere  soles  '. 

V.  12.  nodos  :  S  *  notos ',  T  '  totos  '  ;  the  true  form  is  recovered 
from  V.  26,  where ^  has  *  note*  again,  T  *  nodo'. 
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tepentes :  so  Mackail  ;  .6' '  penates  ',  7"  "  pentes  ' ;  the  reading  of  T 
clearly  arose  through  lipography,  that  of  S  by  subsequent  correction. 

V.  13.  umentcs:  ST  'tumentis',  a  reading  which  arose  from  the 
repetition  of  the  -/  of  '  spargit '.  Other  cases  of  dittography  in  the 
two  manuscripts  are  ^S"  'tumenti'  (v.  20),  S  'manet  tute '  (v.  22), 
T  *digne'  (v.  ^t,),  S  '  inermis  sidem  *  (v.  35),  T  '  detinent  et'  (v.  47), 
S  *  Etnec  '  (v.  53),  S  '  queris  sororem '  (v.  93).  Examples  of  hap- 
lography  are  found  in  S  (v.  39)  '  ferinis  tragibus  ',  in  S  (v.  41)  '  uellit 
erogare  ',  and  in  ST  (v.  86)  'explicat  aonii '. 

V.  14.  en  micaftt:  S  '  et  micanat ',  T  '  et  mecanat ',  an  early  corrup- 
tion.    So  too  '  in  '  ^S'T"  as  the  first  word  of  v.  16. 

The  lacuna  in  this  stanza  is  shown  by  the  ambiguity  of  v.  16,  if  it 
stands  alone,  and  by  the  want  of  balance  between  the  two  sentences 
in  the  manuscript  version.  If  the  usual  emendation  *  en,  en  '  for  'et, 
in  '  is  correct,  the  stanza  consisted  originally  of  two  couplets,  the  first 
describing  dew-drops,  the  second  being  an  echo  of  a  once-famous  line 
of  Annius  Florus  (or  another)  *  necdum  uirgineus  pudor  exsinuatur 
amictu  '.  Mackail  translates  '  sparkling  tears  quiver  in  a  heavy  drip, 
the  little  splashing  dew-bead  holds  together  in  its  fall '.  My  own 
translation  is  '  see,  tear-drops  glitter,  quivering  through  the  weight 
which  tends  to  fall  ;  each  drop  hanging  over  empty  space  (or  head 
downwards)  resists  (or  delays)  its  fall  with  its  little  sphere  '.  Though 
the  author  can  hardly  have  understood  the  nature  of '  surface-tension', 
he  recognized  that  the  hanging  of  a  dew-drop  resulted  from  an 
equilibrium  between  two  forces,  viz.  weight  and  something  in  the  drop, 
perhaps  only  its  roundness,  which  held  it  up. 

€71  ptcdorem'  &c.,  literally  'the  purple  hues  of  the  flowers  have 
revealed  their  modesty '. 

As  the  refrain  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  stanzas  2,  6,  and  8,  while 
a  line  has  disappeared  from  the  text  of  this  quatrain,  the  refrain  almost 
certainly  followed  stanza  4  originally. 

V.  19.  astra  rora)it  \  dew  falls  (we  still  use  the  phrase)  especially 
during  cloudless  nights. 

v.  20.  uirgmes  :  ST  '  uirgineas ',  but  '  uirgines  '  is  beyond  suspicion 
in  V.  22,  and  the  same  adjective  in  the  two  passages  is  almost 
necessary. 

pep/o  :  used  also  by  Claudian,  Marriage  of  H.  atid  M.  v.  123 
{Oxford  Book  of  Latin  Verse^  no.  367)  ;  '  thronus  '  v.  8,  '  chelidon  ' 
v.  95  are  other  Greek  words  that  occur  in  this  poem. 

V.  21.  The  lacuna  here  is  shown  by  the  abruptness  of  the  transition 
of  thought  in  the  manuscript  version. 

V.  22.  mane  totae  :  5  *  manet  tute ',  T  '  mane  tuae '.  Orelli's  *  totae  ' 
is  the  simplest  emendation  (cf.  6"  '  locus  ',  T  '  locos '  for  '  lucos ',  in 
V.  55),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  '  all '  ought  not  to  surprise  us  :  it  is 
used  again  in  this  sense  in  v.  52  (5  '  totus ',  T  '  totos ',  as  well  as  in 
V.  60  {ST  'totis'),  while  it  is  so  used  very  frequently  in  Apuleius' 
Metamorphoses--' \.o^\  digiti '  (iii.  24),  '  totas  opes  euehunt'  (iii.  28) 
'  totis  unguibus'  (iv.  14),  'ilia  non  sunt  tota  uulnera  dentium'  (viii.  7 
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*totos  miseruit',  'everyone  pitied  him'  (viii.  21)  are  examples  from 
a  few  pages  of  that  work. 

uirgifies  rosae  is  the  reading  of  both  manuscripts,  and  the  phrase 
occurs  also  in  Apuleius  Met.  iii.  29.  Itcssit  nubant :  Ovid  uses  the 
same  construction  in  Am.  i.  11.  19  'rescribat  multa  iubeto',  and  in 
Fasti  iv.  259  'matrem  iubeo,  Romane,  requiras'. 

vv.  23,  24.  These  lines  rhyme  in  the  manuscript  version,  as  do 
vv.  92,  93  and  (if  '  greges  '  is  read)  vv.  88,  89.  The  author  was  perhaps 
only  imitating  Apuleius,  who  sometimes  repeated  a  given  termination 
two  or  more  times,  but  he  probably  knew  quite  well  what  rhyme  was. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Brifa?inica  (art.  'Rhyme')  names  'the  age  of 
Tertullian'  (b.  A.D.  160,  d.  A.D.  240)  'as  the  starting-point  of  modern 
rhyme'  and  assigns  both  the  '  Stabat  mater'  and  the  'Dies  irae'  to 
the  fourth  century,  while  a  poem  by  Modestinus  [Oxford  Book  of 
Latin  Verse,  no.  347)  {circa  A.D.  350)  ends  with  three  verses,  the  last 
words  of  which  are  '  crememus,  necemus,  uolemus '. 

V.  23.  de  ipsius  \  ST'  prius  de '.  The  meaning  is  clearly  '  of  \'enus '. 
Venus  is  '  ipsa '  in  the  preceding  line,  and  the  reading  of  the  text  seems 
nearer  to  that  of  the  manuscripts  than  the  alternative  suggestions 
'  Cypridis  '  or  '  Paphies '.  '  Ipsius  '  was,  I  believe,  corrupted  to  '  prius ', 
after  which  '  prius '  and  '  de '  were  transposed  that  the  passage  might 
be  construed  and  scanned  (accentually).  The  line  is  explained  by  a 
passage  from  Annius  Florus  (or  another) : 

Aut  hoc  risit  Amor  aut  hoc  de  pectine  traxit 
Purpureis  Aurora  comis  ;  aut  sentibus  haesit 
Cypris,  et  hie  spinis  insedit  sanguis  acutis. 

VV.  25,  26.  ^Z^'ignea';  ST  '  unica  '  ;  S  'marita',  7' '  marito  ' ; 
6"  'noto'  (cf.  V.  12),  T  'nodo '.  The  reading  of  the  archetype  in  v.  26 
was  no  doubt  'unica  marita  nodo',  an  accentual  reading,  based 
apparently  on  the  '  unico  marito'  of  Horace  Odes  iii.  14.  5.  It  cannot 
be  the  original  reading,  but  appears  to  be  correct  except  in  the  word 
'unica'.  I  suggest  'punicans',  a  favourite  word  with  Apuleius,  for 
'  unica ',  believing  that  in  these  verses  the  author  carefully  chose 
phrases  which  would  apply  equally  to  a  rose-bud  opening  and  to 
a  Roman  bride  removing  her  bridal  veil  (the  crimson  'flammeum') 
on  reaching  the  bridegroom's  house.  Translate  '  To-morrow  the 
blushing  bride  will  not  be  ashamed  to  uncover  ('nodo  soluere ')  those 
blushes  which  before  lay  hidden  beneath  her  crimson  veil.'  Matkail's 
restoration  of  the  passage  '  uuido  nodo  '  is  very  likely,  however,  correct, 
that  phrase  being  one  more  reference  to  'buds,  dew'  ;  I  doubt  it  only 
because  the  collocation  '  ueste  ignea  '  and  '  uuido  nodo  '  seems  to  me 
somewhat  awkward,  since  both  refer  to  the  same  bud.  Neither 
'unico  marita  nodo',  though  it  can  be  translated  in  two  ways,  nor 
'unico  marita  uoto '  (Clcmenti)  seems  to  me  satisfactory. 

pudchit :  an  archaism  ;  '  pudco '  was  a  personal  verb  till  the  time  of 
Plautus,  'ita  nunc  pudeo '  (C'^?.y/>/.  v.  2,  3).  Though  the  conjecture 
'rubebit'  is  attractive,  'pudebit'  more  fitly  ends  the  paragraph  which 
began  with  'en  pudorem  ',  even  if '  punicans'  is  not  adopted. 
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V.  29.  //:  ST  *et'. 

V.  33.  S  '  arcu  neu  ',  T  '  aciineo  ' ;  ^V  '  igne ',  T  '  digne  '. 

V.  35.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  the  reading  of  both  manuscripts, 
except  that  ^S'  has  '  sidem  '  (by  dittography)  and  v.  32  strongly  supports 
the  reading — the  conjecture  *  in  armis '  is  quite  inconsistent  with  that 
line. 

The  verse  may  be  translated  either  '  Love,  when  he  is  naked 
(and  unarmed  as  well)  is  still  nothing  less  than  Love ' ;  or,  as  Mackail 
writes  in  the  Loeb  Series,  *  Love  naked  is  complete.  Love  unarmed  is 
the  same  '.  This  use  of  *  totus  '  was  probably  colloquial ;  but  cf.  also 
pseudo-Ausonius  {^Oxford  Book  of  Latin  Verse,  no.  351): 

Vado,  sed  sine  me,  quia  te  sine,  nee  nisi  tecum 
Totus  ero, 
which  was  based  no  doubt  on  Horace  Odes  ii.  17.  7  'nee  superstes 
integer '. 

v.  ■^y.  ad  te\  i.e.  to  Diana;  the  speech  of  the  maidens  probably 
includes  this  line. 

v.  39.  stragibiis  :  vS  'tragibus',  T  '  stragibus  '. 

V.  40.  ST'et  rigentibus '  6"  '  uirentes  duoad  umbra',  7"'uergentes 
ducat  umbras ',  both  placing  the  line  after  the  refrain  which  ends  the 
thirteenth  stanza ;  nearly  all  editors  place  and  emend  the  line  as  I  have 
done.  *  Duco  '  has  here  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  phrases 
*ducere  muros,  uallum,  or  sulcum ' ;  translate  'spread  shades  for 
flowers '. 

V.  41.  uellet :  S  '  uellit '.  te  rogare  :  .'5'  '  erogare '  (by  haplography). 
T  omits  the  whole  line. 

V.  42,  uellet :  S  '  uellit '  again,  T '  uellet '. 

*  uelim ',  '  uellem '  are  more  commonly  followed  by  the  conjunctive 
mood  without  '  ut ',  but  '  uolo  '  is  also  found  with  *  ut '  even  in  classical 
writers,  e.g.  Plant.  Bacch.  i.  i.  44  '  ut  ille  te  uideat  uolo' ;  Cic.  Vafin. 
vii.  17  'uolo  uti  mihi,  respondeas'.  Mr.  Rackham  suggests  'tu'  for 
*ut';  the  conjecture  seems  to  me  probably  correct  but  not  certainly  so. 

v.  ^2,.  feriatos :  ST  'feriatis',  and  so  no  doubt  the  archetype,  the 
participle  having  been  brought  into  agreement  with  the  nearest 
adjective. 

V.  47.  Detinente :  S  *  detinente ',  T  '  detinent  et '  (copying  a  ditto- 
graphy). 

pe7-uiglanda  \  S  *  peruiclanda ',  T  'peruigila';  ST  '  canticis  *. 
Though  'peruigila'  in  T  may  point  to  a  reading  '  peruigilanda',  the 
form  'peruiglanda'  should  be  accepted,  for  the  former  might  have 
intruded  into  the  text  at  any  time,  while  the  latter  could  not  have  done 
so  except  during  the  period  of  quantitative  versification,  du  Meril 
considers  the  form  colloquial,  since  Greek  writers  'du  moyen  age'  use 
the  form  jSiyXas  ;  cf.  also  the  word  '  sigla '.  '  Detinente '  has  been 
emended  to  'detinenda'  (Riese),  '  de  tenente '  (Mackail),  and  '  deti- 
nenter'  (Bahrensj,  but  I  believe  that  the  manuscripts  have  preserved 
this   word   correctly,  'canticis'   incorrectly.     Supply  'noctem'   after 
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*  detinente '  and  translate  '  with  a  song  that  occupies  the  time ',  com- 
paring Ovid  Ep.  ex  P onto  iv.  lo.  65  seq. : 

Si  roget  haec  aliquis,  cur  sint  narrata  Pedoni, 

Ouidue  loqui  certis  iuuerit  ista  modis, 
Detinui,  dicam,  tempus,  curasque  fefelli ; 
and  for  the  construction  Tiberianus'  Hne  (of  a  bird  caught  in  a  shower)  : 
Capta  est  pondere  depremente  plumae. 

V.  50.  Clementi  decides  that  the  Hybla  referred  to  here  is  '  Hybla 
Gereatis  (or  Geleatis) '  which  stood  on  the  slopes  of  Aetna  and  which 
contained  a  shrine  of  Venus. 

stare,  'to  be  thick  with',  as  in  Virgil  Aen.  vi.  300  '  stant  lumina 
flamma',  Ae7i.  xii.  408  'lam  puluere  caelum  stare  uident ',  and 
elsewhere. 

V.  51.  This  line  stands  in  both  manuscripts  as  '  Praesens  ipsa  iura 
dicit,  adsederunt  Gratiae',  but  has  been  printed  as  I  print  it  by  ail 
editors  since  Dousa  (a.  D.  1592)  emended  the  manuscript  version. 
The  interpretation  of  it  is  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  whole 
composition,  for  we  must,  if  we  are  consistent,  emend  the  text  of  the 
archetype  in  other  places  if  we  emend  it  in  this  passage,  -which  can 
easily  be  translated  and  which  scans  accentually. 

V.  52.  6"  'Hibla  totus  fundet  quidquid  annos  adtullit ',  T  '  Hibla 
totos  funde  flores  quidquid  annis  adtulit'. 

V.  53.  sume  uestem  :  S  '  superestem  ',  T  'rumpereste  '.  I  adopt  the 
old  emendation  accepted  by  Mackail  and  Clementi. 

Aetnae  (not  Ennae)  is  the  reading  of  the  two  manuscripts,  Shaving 
'  Etnec '  (by  dittography)  and  T '  Ethne ',  while  it  seems  to  suit  the 
context.  Translate  '  Hybla  put  on  a  garment  of  flowers  as  wide  as  the 
plain  beneath  Aetna  is  '. 

V.  54.  uel\  S  '  uel ',  T  symbol  for  the  same. 

V.  55.  hicos  :  S '  locus  ',  T '  locos  '.    Cf. '  tute '  for  '  totae  '  S  in  v.  22. 

V.  56.  ^tei  is  Buecheler's  conjecture  for  '  pueri ',  and  is  adopted  by 
Mackail.     See  the  Introduction. 

vv.  59,  60  identify  the  marriage  of  Uranus  and  Gaea  with  the  fall  of 
rain — a  post-Hesiodic  conception;  a  cloudy  sky  hung  above  a  lifeless 
earth,  till  rain  first  fell  and  the  seasonal  changes  began. 

vv.  61-6  continue  the  tale,  as  it  was  told  by  Hesiod  ;  from  the 
marriage  of  Uranus  and  Gaea  the  Titans  were  born,  viz.  Oceanus, 
Hyperion,  Tethys,  lapetus  with  others,  and  lastly  Cronos  {I'/ieogony^ 
^'v.  133,  134,  137).  Cronos,  instigated  by  his  mother,  attacked  Uranus 
and  unmanned  him  with  his  sickle  ;  he  cast  the  organ  cut  off  into  the 
sea,  foam  gathered  round  it,  and  from  that  mass  of  matter  Venus 
came  into  existence  {T/ieoj^ofiy,  vv.  176-93).  The  whole  of  this  tale 
must,  1  think,  have  been  told  together  in  the  original  version  of  the 
poem,  though  in  tlie  manuscript  version  of  it  stanza  15  follows 
immediately  after  stanza  2  ;  the  disruption  of  the  text  in  the  manu- 
scripts is  shown  by  the  obscurity  of  '  tunc  '  (stanza  15)  as  well  as  by 
the  ambiguity  of 'ipsa' (stanza  16)  in  the  MS.  text.  Hoth  difficulties 
disappear  with  the  replacement  of  stanza  15;  it  was  displaced  (being 
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attached  to  the  first  mention  of  Dione  in  the  poem)  that  this  old  tale 
might  be  forgotten. 

The  version  of  this  passage  given  in  my  text  follows  one  or  other 
of  the  two  manuscripts  closely  except  in  the  recognition  of  the  lacuna 
and  in  the  word  *  alebat '  (v.  62).  The  following  readings  are  those 
which  need  special  examination:  v.  59,  qiium,  S  'quo',  7"  *  qui ' ; 
totis^  so  both  5  and   T\    creauif,  so  S,   T  has  'crearet';    leeris,  ST 

*  uernis' ,  but  the  meaning  is  '  of  (the  first)  spring  ',  not  '  vernal ',  and  a 
spondee  in  the  fifth  foot  is  not  found  elsevv^here  in  the  poem — translate 
'  when  the  Father  formed  the  year  (i.  e.  the  seasons)  from  all  the  clouds 
of  spring  '.  I  print  v.  61  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  .9. — T  has 
'  fluctus  '  '  alma  et '  ;  v.  62  fetus  is  generally  read,  S  has  '  flaetus', 
T^'fletus';  alebat,  see  the  Introduction;  S  has  '  alteret ',  T^'aleret', 
which  no  doubt  stood  in  the  archetype;  vv.  61.  62  are  derived  from 
Virgil  Georg.  ii.  325-7  : 

Tum  pater  omnipotens  foecundis  imbribus  Aether 
Coniugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit  et  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  fetus. 
vv.  63,  64  form  one  line  in  the  manuscripts  :    S  '  Tunc  cruore  de 
superbo  spumeo  pontus  globo  ',  T  *  Tuno  quiuore  de  superhuc  spumeo 
pont'  de  glouo  '.    The  reading  of  5  in  the  second  half  of  the  line  seems 
a  correction  of  an  older  reading  preserved  in  T\  I  attribute  the  errors 
in  the  first  half  of  7"s  line  to  the  fact  that  the  scribe  had  to  copy 
a  partially  obliterated  manuscript.     That   there   is  a   lacuna  in  the 
manuscript  text  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that '  de  cruore  ', '  de  globo  ', 

*  de  imbribus '  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  all  connected  with  '  fecit'. 

*  Cruor  supernus'  is  probably  'celestial  blood',  i.e.  the  blood  of 
Uranus  ;  '  spumeo  globo '  in  5  appears  to  mean  '  in  its  foamy  sphere  ', 
the  reading  of  Z,  which  must  represent  more  closely  that  of  the 
archetype,  means  '  from  the  foamy  spherical  mass '  (the  conception  of 
Hesiod).     Diua  caro  is  a  Prudentian  phrase. 

v.  65.  ST''  cerulas ' ;  6"  '  bipedes  ',  T '  uipedes '.  '  Caerulus  '  '  of  the 
sea',  as  in  Virgil  Aen.  vii.  198,  Catullus  Carin.  Ixiv.  7,  and  elsewhere. 
The  phrase  'bipedes  equos'  is  from  Virgil  Georg.  iv.  389.   (Clementi.) 

v.  66.  ^'Dionem',  7^ 'Dione'.  '  De  maritis  imbribus '  appears  to 
have  the  same  meaning  here  that  it  has  in  vv.  4  and  6,  for  Uranus  was 
attacked  by  Cronos  when  he  was  visiting  Gaea,  i.  e.  it  was  raining  at 
the  time. 

vv.  68-73.  The  variant  readings  of  the  manuscripts  in  these  lines  are 
S  '  uenas  ',  Z'  uemas  '  (v.  68) ;  5  '  procreatis ',  T '  procreatrix  '  (v.  69) ; 
S  'tenderem',  T  *  tenorem '  (v.  72);  5  'nosse',  T  'nosce'  (v.  y$). 
ISIy  version  of  the  passage  agrees,  I  believe,  with  that  of  the  archetype, 
except  that  I  have  emended  '  peruium '  to  '  peruiat '  and  added  a  line 
to  the  text.  Clementi  translates  the  middle  part  of  the  passage  (as  no 
doubt  the  copyist  of  the  archetype  translated  it)  'Through  heaven, 
earth,  and  sea  she  has  explored  her  all-pervading  course  along  the 
seed-track  '  or  '  by  means  of  the  seed-track '.  The  passage,  however, 
can  hardly  have  been  written  originally  in  this  form,  partly  because 
'tenorem  inbuit'  is  very  doubtful  Latin,  partly  because  of  the  want  of 
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order  and  balance  in  the  three  sentences  which  compose  the  passage 
in  the  manuscript  version  of  it — the  antithesis,  for  instance,  between 
the  action  of  Venus  within  the  individual  and  her  action  through  the 
universe,  which  commences  in  vv.  68-70,  is  not  properly  completed 
anywhere— and  it  seems  clear  that  the  passage  originally  consisted  of 
six  lines,  i.  e.  of  two  couplets  and  two  other  lines. 

The  general  meaning  of  these  six  lines  is  not  in  doubt,  not  only 
because  five  of  them  remain,  but  because  the  passage  is  closely  con- 
nected with  a  passage  in  Ovid's  Fasti  iv.  93,  94  : 

luraque  dat  caelo,  terrae,  natalibus  undis, 
Perque  suos  initus  continet  omne  genus. 
But  the  exact  meaning  of  several  of  the  phrases  found  in  it  is  less 
certain  ;  '  seminalis '  means  '  seminal '  or  *  sexual '  only,  *  tenor '  (apart 
from  its  technical  use  in  Quintilian)  has  only  one  meaning  in  Latin, 
viz.  'the  course  of  a  body  which  is  in  motion',  but  '  peruius ' 
means  both  '  penetrable  '  and  in  Sil.  It.  x.  249  '  penetrating ' ;  '  sui ', 
the  genitive  of  *se',  is  used  not  infrequently  by  Apuleius  instead 
of  *  suus  ' ;  *  inbuo  '  means  not  only  '  to  imbue  or  steep  '  but  '  to  use  for 
the  first  time'.  Clementi  quotes  Ovid  A7^s  Am.  i.  654  (of  Phalaris) 
'  infelix  imbuit  auctor  opus'  together  with  T?-istta  xi.  51,  52  and 
Propertius  iv.  10.  5;  Catullus  also  wrote  of  Argo  in  Carmen  Ixiv.  11 
'Ilia  rudem  cursu  prima  (or  prora)  imbuit  amphitriten'.  Three 
possible  reconstructions  of  the  passage  deserve  consideration.  In  the 
first  place  a  line,  e.  g.  *  lura  reddit  copulatrix  cuncta  conplens  numine  ', 
may  be  supplied  as  the  fourth  line  of  stanza  16,  when  the  lines  '  peruium  ' 
to  '  uias  '  (written  as  the  manuscripts  write  them)  will  form  the  first  half 
of  stanza  17.  Translate  'She  gives  her  edicts  through  earth ',  &c.,  as 
"amorum  copulatrix",  filling  all  things  with  her  divinity;  she  has 
explored  her  all-pervading  course  along  the  seed-track  and  taught  the 
world  the  ways  of  birth  '.  In  the  second  place  the  line  '  peruium  ',  &:c. 
may  be  placed  in  its  manuscript  form  as  the  fourth  line  of  stanza  16, 
and  the  line  '  Ipsa  cunctas  concitatrix  res  amore  feraido  '  be  supplied 
as  the  first  line  of  stanza  17  ;  '  gubernat '  is  then  the  principal  verb  in 
both  clauses  of  stanza  16,  having  by  the  figure  of  speech  called  zeugma 
different  meanings  in  the  two  clauses.  Translate  '  She  governs  body 
and  mind  with  her  pervading  spirit  (working)  within  with  secret 
strength  and  through  sky,  &c.,  she  directs  (or  steers)  her  penetrating 
course  along  the  seed-track.  She  as  queen  of  passion  has  imbued 
all  things  with  warm  love  and  has  taught  all  the  world',  cSic.  In 
the  third  place  this  last  arrangement  of  the  lines  may  be  adopted, 
but  the  manuscript  version  of  v.  71  may  be  further  emended, '  peruiat ' 
for  '  ])eruium  '  being,  I  think,  the  best  of  several  possible  emendations. 
Translate  as  above,  substituting  '  she  travels  along  her  course '  lor 
'she  directs  her  all-pervading  course'.  The  objections  to  the  first  of 
these  three  reconstructions  are  (i)  that  we  still  have  to  take  '  inbuit 
tenorem  '  together  and  the  phrase  seems  a  mixed  metaphor,  (2)  that 
in  this  version  stanza  17  is  broken  into  two  halves  which  differ  greatly 
in  their  subject-matter,  and  (3)  that  the  line  '  peruium ',  ^z.  seems 
both  by  its  rhythm  and  subject-matter  specially  fitted  to  stand  as  the 
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fourth  line  of  stanza  1 6.  These  objections,  though  separately  they  are 
inconclusive,  seem  to  me  collectively  of  considerable  weight,  and 
I  prefer  one  of  the  other  alternatives.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
choose  between  them  since  both  have  the  same  meaning  ;  if  '  peruium ' 
is  read,  the  line  may  stand  in  its  manuscript  form  and  it  is  hazardous 
to  introduce  the  o7rn|  Xe-yo/ifj'ov  'peruiat'  into  the  text  from  Auct.  It. 
Al.  M.  As,  however,  authors  of  the  Apuleian  school  definitely  aimed 
at  simplifying  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  our  author  expresses 
the  principal  verb  in  every  sentence  of  the  poem  except  this  one, 
as  'uiare'  'to  travel*  is  common  in  Apuleius  and  'peruiare'  does 
occur  once,  I  have  finally  reconstructed  the  passage  in  the  third  of 
the  three  methods  detailed  above.  I  believe  that  '  peruium ',  which  is 
itself  found  only  once  in  the  sense  of  'penetrating',  was  substituted  for 
'peruiat'  when  v.  72  dropped  out  of  the  text.  The  repetition  of  the 
refrain  which  the  manuscripts  show  after  v.  73  is  surely  intrusive. 

vv.  74-9.  In  this  paragraph  also  the  text  which  stood  in  the 
archetype  is  not  in  doubt ;  for  from  the  variant  readings  '  nepotes '  S, 
*  nee  potes '  7^  (v.  74) :  '  Latinos  '  S, '  Latino '  T  (v.  74) ;  '  Romuleas  '  S, 
'Rumuleas'  T  (v.  p);  Mpsas '  S,  'ipsa'  T  (v.  77);  'Sabinis'  5, 
'  Saumis '  T  (v.  jj)  it  is  easy  to  select  the  true  reading  in  each  case  ; 
'  Ramnes  '  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  '  Samnes '  5, '  Rames  '  T  (v.  78), 
and  both  manuscripts  agree  as  to  the  fatal  words  '  Romoli  matrem' 
(v.  79).  The  interpretation  of  the  paragraph  is  less  easy.  It  recalls 
the  legend,  which  is  found  in  the  Aeneid  and  in  Ovid  Fasti  iv.  i  seq., 
and  which  all  Romans  knew  from  the  existence  of  Caesar's  and 
Hadrian's  temples  at  Rome,  of  the  close  connexion  between  Venus 
and  the  Romans,  especially  between  that  goddess  and  the  Julian  gens  ; 
it  contains  too  a  summary  of  Roman  history  from  the  time  of  Aeneas 
to  that  of  Augustus,  stating  the  events  recorded  in  their  historical 
order ;  the  scope  for  emendation  is  not  large.  If,  however,  '  Romoli 
matrem  '  is  emended  to  '  Romuli  parem  ',  the  six  lines  form  a  consistent 
narrative  which  seems  satisfactory  in  its  details. 

Translate  'that  she  might  bring  to  life  the  Ramnes  and  Ouirites 
and,  as  the  posterity  of  their  posterity,  him  who  was  both  the  descendant 
and  the  peer  of  Romulus,  Caesar'.  'Romuli  parem'  see  Wickham's 
Horace,  additional  note  to  Odes  ^i-  3-  It  is  'mentioned  by  Dion  (53.  16), 
Suetonius  {Oct.  7),  and  Florus  (2.  34),  that  when  Octavianus  took  the 
title  of  Augustus,  it  had  been  in  contemplation  that  he  should  be 
called  Romulus,  as  the  second  Founder  of  the  Roman  state.'  '  Parem  ' 
seems  to  have  been  corrupted  to  '  patrem '  and  then  corrected  to 
'  matrem ',  because  Mars  was  not  descended  from  any  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  paragraph.  There  is  no  true  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  stanza;  the  interchange  of  'ipsa'  (v.  75),  and  'moxque' 
(v.  76)  in  position  removes  this  difficulty  but  I  have  not  ventured  to 
vary  the  manuscript  text  here.  The  '  nepotes '  of  v.  74  are  the 
'Aeneadae'  of  Lucretius  i.  i,  and  Virgil  Aen.  i.  565  and  vii.  616. 
'Romuleus',  the  e  is  usually  short,  but  Clementi  compares  '  Daeda- 
leus',  in  which  the  e  is  short  in  Propertius  ii.  14.  8,  long  in  Horace 
Odes  iv  2.  2. 
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V.  83.  ager  parturiret  seems  an  echo  from  Virgil  Georg,  ii.  330 
'  parturit  almus  ager ' ;  cf. '  purpurantem  annum  '  (v.  10),  vv.  61,  62,  and 
perhaps  *  tenorem '  (v.  71)  also  with  Gcofg.  ii.  vv.  319,  325  to  327,  337, 

V.  84.  S  '  deligatis ',  T  '  delicatis '. 

V.  2>6,  expiiccmt  tau?i :  both  manuscripts  read  'explicat  aonii'; 
and  we  should  hardly  have  recovered  the  right  reading  if  the  passage 
had  not  been  taken  from  Calpurnius  Siculus  Eclogue  i.  4,  5  : 

Cernis  ut  (ecce)  pater  quas  tradidit,  Ornyte,  uaccae 
Molle  sub  hirsuta  latus  explicuere  genista  ? 
'  Explicare  latus '  is  far  more  applicable  to  cattle  lying  down  ('  sub ') 
than  to  cattle  standing  up  ('  super '),  and  Auct.  P.  V.  is  the  copyist  here. 

V.  87.  The  version  in  the  text  is  that  of  .5".  Translate  '  Each  safe 
(from  further  fighting)  owing  to  the  sexual  tie  between  itself  and  its 
attendant  cows '. 

V.  88.  g7'eges :  S  *  gregis ',  7"  'gregum  '. 

V.  90.  Adapted  from  Virgil  Aen.  xi.  458  (Clementi)  '  Dant  sonitum 
rauci  per  stagna  loquacia  cygni '. 

V.  91.  The  version  in  the  text  is  that  of  S  and  no  doubt  correct, 
though  '  Terei  puella '  is  a  strange  phrase.  7'  has  *  adsonante  aerei 
puellae '. 

V.  94.  'quando  uer'  is  the  reading  of  T,  S  having  '  quan  uir '. 

v.  95.  pipiat'.  S  has  'fiam  ut',  7''faciam  ut ',  both  being  accentual 
readings  and  the  latter  probably  a  correction  of  the  former.  '  Fiam  uti ' 
is  generally  read,  but  no  satisfactory  meaning  results,  for  the  reference  is 
clearly  only  to  the  coming  of  Spring — there  is  no  version  of  the  story 
of  Philomela  in  which  Procne  (the  swallow)  lost  her  tongue  and  yet 
sent  her  message. 

/^and  /^are  exceedingly  alike  in  uncial  manuscripts  ;  Mr.  Rackham 
and  I  believe  that  the  first  two  letters  of  *  pipiat '  were  lost  by  lipography 
and  the  second  p  damaged  ;  '  fiat '  then  stood  in  the  manuscript,  which 
was  corrected  to  '  fiam  ut ' ;  *  faciam  ut '  followed  after  tlie  time  of  the 
archetype.  Mr.  Rackham  compares  Cavalcanti  (a.D.  1250-1300), 
'  K  disse  :  sacci,  quando  I'augel  pia,  allor  disia'l  mio  cor  drudo  avere'; 
the  shepherdess  said,  'know  that,  when  the  bird  pipes,  then  my  heart 
desires  to  have  a  lover '. 

chelidon:  5'caelidon',  7"'celidon'. 

V.  96.  7iec  vie  Apollo  respicit.  Both  manuscripts  have  *  me  I'oebus', 
an  accentual  reading  ;  it  was  probably  substituted  for  *  me  Apollo '  to 
avoid  the  elision  ;  Thomasius  suggested  and  Mackail  accepts  the 
latter  reading. 

v.  97.  I  have  included  this  line  in  brackets  for  reasons  stated  in  the 
Introduction— it  a|)pears  to  me  to  have  becji  added  to  the  original 
poem,  when  a  refrain  was  added  to  it  for  choral  purposes. 

Amyclae,  according  to  Servius  (Clementi),  was  taken  because,  in 
consequence  of  a  number  of  false  alarms,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
announce  the  enemy's  approach,  and  the  story  is  referred  to  both  in 
Virgil  A('7i.  X.  564  ;md  Silius  Italicus  viii.  528. 

v.  98.  This  line,  I  believe,  originally  formed  the  fourth  line  of  the 
22nd  stanza,  as  it  formed  also  the  first  line  of  the  ist  stanza. 
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ANNIUS   FLORUS 

Teuffel  and  Schwabe,  §  348,  8,  give  the  following  account  of 
this  author.  The  MS.  Bruxell.  10677.  S.  Xli,  which  contains  a 
fragment  of  an  essay  by  him,  states  that  he  was  born  in  Africa,  and 
that  as  'puer  sub  Domitiano'  he  appeared  at  Rome  in  the  Capitoline 
competition,  but  was  not  crowned  owing  to  party  prejudice  ;  in  disgust 
he  betook  himself  to  travelling,  but  finally  settled  at  Tarraco  and 
adopted  the  '  professio  literarum'.  Here,  learning  that  his  work  on 
Trajan's  victory  over  the  Dacians  (gained  in  a.  D.  102  or  106)  had 
become  popular  at  Rome,  he  removed  to  that  city  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  He  is  probably  the  Florus  with  whom  Hadrian  exchanged 
jesting  verses.  The  first  of  the  two  poems  printed  below  is  found  in 
5  and  2",  the  other  in  S,  both  being  attributed  to  'Florus'.  I  have 
omitted  other  verses  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  him.  IMy  text  is 
that  of  Riese,  and  I  have  added  conjectures  in  notes.  The  fourteenth 
line  of  the  first  piece  is  an  elaborate  study  in  assonance,  the  device  of 
placing  together  words  of  like  sound  which  remained  in  favour  with 
Latin  authors  till  at  least  the  time  of  Ausonius.  Some  of  the  lines 
are  ingenious,  but  the  versification  is  rough  as  compared  with  that 
of  Tiberianus.  The  first  piece  is  in  quantitative  verse  except  in 
vv.  5,  9,  and  13;  these  are  in  accentual  form  but  may  be  emended 
with  slight  changes  into  quantitative  lines.  Riese  transposes  one  line 
— rightly,  as  it  seems  to  me — and  when  this  is  done  the  poem  falls  into 
couplets  or  quatrains  throughout. 

FLORI 
DE  QUALITATE  VITAE 

1  Bacche,  uitium  repertor,  plenus  adsis  uitibus ; 

2  Effluas  dulcem  liquorem  comparandum  nectari ; 

3  Conditumque  fac  uetustum,  nee  malignis  uenulis 

4  Asperum  ducat  saporem  uersum  in  usus  alteros. 

5  Omnis  mulier  intra  pectus  celat  uirus  pestilens, 

6  Dulce  de  labris  locuntur,  corde  uiuunt  noxio. 

2»39  C 
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7  Sic  Apollo,  deinde  Liber  sic  uidetur  ignifer : 

8  Ambo  sunt  flammis  creati  prosatique  ex  ignibus  ; 

9  Ambo  de  comis  calorem,  uite  et  radio,  conferunt ; 

10  Noctis  hie  rumpit  tenebras,  hie  tenebras  pectoris. 

1 1  Quando  ponebam  nouellas  arbores  mali  et  piri, 

12  Cortici  summae  notaui  nomen  ardoris  mei, 

13  Nulla  fit  exinde  finis  uel  quies  cupidinis — 

14  Crescit  arbor,  gliscit  ardor;  ramus  implet  litteras. 

15  Qui  mali  sunt  non  fuere  matris  ab  aluo  mali, 

16  Sed  malos  faciunt  malorum  falsa  contubernia. 

17  '  Sperne  mores  transmarinos,  mille  habent  ofifucias. 

18  Ciue  Romano  per  orbem  nemo  uiuit  rectius  ; 

19  Quippe  malim  unum  Catonem  quam  trecentos  Socratas.' 

20  Nemo  non  haec  uera  dicit :  nemo  non  contra  facit. 

21  Tarn  malum  est  habere  nummos,  non  habere  quam  malum  est ; 

22  Tam  malum  est  audere  semper  quam  malum  est  semper  pudor  ; 

23  Tam  malum  est  tacere  semper  quam  malum  est  multum  loqui ; 

24  Tam  malum  est  foris  amica  quam  malum  est  uxor  domi. 

25  Consules  fiunt  quotannis  et  noui  proconsules  ; 

26  Solus  aut  rex  aut  poeta  non  quotannis  nascitur. 


Notes. 

V.  5.  An  accentual  verse  which  may  be  emended  into  quantitative 
form  by  adopting  the  old  conjecture  'ulcus'  for  'uirus',  and  writing 
*  Mulier  intra  pectus  omnis'. 

V.  6.  conie  uiiiunt  noxio :  I  suggest  *  corde  uoluunt  noxia  ',  that  the 
two  parts  of  the  line  may  form  a  true  antithesis. 

V.  9.  de  comis  \  Biihrens  'donis',  but  the  manuscripts  seem  right, 
vine  leaves  being  the  *  comae  '  of  Bacchus,  rays  of  light  *  comae '  of 
Apollo.  Uite  ct  radio  seems  a  correction  of  the  true  reading  *uite 
radio  '. 

V.  13.  Y or  Jit  exinde  Garrod  conjectures  *  fict  indc',  an  admirable 
correction. 

V.  14.  ramus',  so  ST,  Biihrens  'animus';  but  'robur'  seems  the 
true  correction,  meaning  the  bark  which  eventually  grows  over  letters 
cut  on  a  tree  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  them. 

V.  15.  ab  //,  'ex '  Bithoeus,  Bahrens,  Garrod. 
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V.  20.  Riese  transposes  this  line,  its  manuscript  position  being  at  the 
end  of  the  next  stanza.  That  it  is  wrongly  placed  there  seems  clear, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  act  'contra'  (in  any  sense)  to  any  of  the 
propositions  contained  in  that  stanza. 


FLORI  (in  5  only). 

Venerunt  aliquando  rosae.     Pro  ueris  amoeni 
Ingenlum!  una  dies  ostendit  spicula  florum, 
Altera  pyramidas  nodo  maiore  tumentes, 
Tertia  iam  calathos  ;  totum  lux  quarta  peregit 
Floris  opus,     Pereunt  hodie,  nisi  mane  iegantur. 

Among  the  pieces  doubtfully  assigned  to  this  author  are  (i)  the 
three  charming  lines  quoted  in  the  note  to  v.  23  of  the  P.  V. ;  (2)  xht 
verse  '  Stat  duplex  nullo  completes  corpore  Chiron ' ;  (3)  a  passage 
on  roses  containing  the  line  quoted  in  the  note  to  v.  14  of  the  P.  V. ; 
(4)  a  fragment  on  Cupid  playing  in  a  garden  ;  (5)  a  '  memoria  technical 
on  the  provinces  of  the  nine  muses.  The  manuscripts  do  not  clearly 
assign  these  poems  to  this  author. 


TIBERIANUS 


Teuffel  and  Schwabe,  §  401,  8,  give  the  following  account  of  this 
writer:  '  Hieronymus  (Jerome)  "  ad  a.  2352  (  =  A.  D.  335)  Tiberianus, 
uir  disertus,  praefectus  praetorio  Gallias  regit  "'.  He  is  probably  the 
same  who  was  A.  D.  326  '  comes  per  Africam ',  A.  D.  332  *  comes 
Hispaniarum  ',  and  A.  D.  336  '  vicarius  Hispaniarum.' 

Under  the  system  of  Constantine,  who  reorganized  soon  after 
A.  D.  330  the  whole  government  of  the  Empire,  there  were  four 
Praetorian  Praefects,  who  were  civil  officers  only,  controlling  thirteen 
dioceses,  the  governors  of  which  were  styled  in  most  cases  *  uicarii '. 
The  army  was  governed  by  two,  afterwards  four,  '  masters  general ', 
who  had  under  their  orders  thirty-five  generals  styled  'duces'  or 
'  comites'  {Student's  Gibbon,  p.  15S  seq.\  Our  author  therefore  first 
of  all  held  high  military  office  in  Africa  and  Spain  ;  then,  if  Jerome  is 
using  the  term  '  praefectus  praetorio  '  in  a  strict  sense,  he  was  the 
supreme  civil  ruler  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  ;  lastly, 
no  longer  a  Praetorian  Praefect,  but  ruler  under  such  an  official  of 
Spain,  Britain,  and  Gaul.  The  fragments  of  his  poetry,  which  have 
survived,  differ  greatly  in  merit,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  he 
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possessed  imagination,  was  interested  in  many  subjects,  and  reached 
a  high  level  of  skill  in  one  poem  at  least,  the  '  Amnis  ibat ',  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  passages  printed  below  T.  and  S.  have  recovered  from 
ancient  commentators  the  names  of  two  of  his  works,  viz.  a  '  Prometheus ' 
and  a  '  liber  de  Socrate  ',  as  well  as  three  short  fragments  from  his 
u-ri tings :  (i)  the  line  quoted  above  *  Aureos  subducit  ignes  sudus  ora 
Lucifer*,  (2)  'Pegasus  hinniens  transuolat  aethram'.  (3)  '  Tiberianus 
etiam  inducit  epistolam  uento  allatam  ab  antipodibus  quae  habet 
"  superi  inferis  salutem  "  '. 

The  pieces  printed  below  were  found  by  Bahrens  in  a  few  manu- 
scripts of  late  date.  I  have  composed  my  text  of  the  three  pieces  from 
the  text  and  notes  of  that  Editor  {Poetae  Lati7ii  Minores,  vol.  iii, 
p.  264  seq.).  There  is  less  variety  and  weight  in  the  rhythms  of  the 
Anniis  than  in  those  of  the  Pervigilium,  but  the  technique  of  the 
versification  is  very  similar  in  the  two  poems.  In  the  pieces  printed 
any  letter  which  has  not  manuscript  authority  is  printed  in  italics  ;  the 
line  transposed  is  marked  by  an  asterisk.  Lacunae  (of  single  words  1, 
a  misplaced  line,  and  accentual  lines  appear  in  the  text  of  the  Ainiiis 
as  they  did  in  that  of  the  Pervigilium. 


I 

(found  only  in  the  Harleian  MS.  (//)  of  the  fifteenth  century). 

1  Amnis  ibat  inter  herbas  ualle  fusus  frigida,  [l 

2  Luce  ridens  calculorum,  flore  pictus  herbido  ;  \l 

3  Caerulas  superne  latirus  et  uirecta  myrtea  [3 

4  Leniter  motabat  aura  blandiente  sibilo.  [4 

5  Subter  autem  moUe  gramen  flore  adul/o  crer.erat  ;  [5 

6  Et  croco  solum  rubebat  et  r«//ebat  liliis.  [6 
'*7  Roscidum  nemus  rigebat  inter  uda  gramina,  [ll 

8  Tum  nemus  fraglabat  omne  spiritu  uiolar//.  [7 

9  Inter  ista  dona  ueris  et  Dioruxc  gratias,  [8 

10  Omnium  regina  odorum  uel  colorum  Lucifer,  [9 

1 1  Aur^o  prae(?minebat  flore  uel  forma  rosa  ;  [lo 

12  Fonte  crebro  murmurabant  hinc  el  indc  riuuli,  [l2 

13  Antra  muscus  et  uircntes  intus  hcilt-riw  uinxeranl  ;  [13 

14  Quaw  fluenla  labebunda  iiurg\/e  ibant  lucid<\  [14 

15  Has  per  umbras  omnis  ales,  plus  c.mora  quam  pwtes,  [15 

16  Cantibus  uernis  strepebat  et  susurris  dulcibus  ;  [16 
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17  Hinc  loquentis  murmur  amnis  concinebat  frondibus,  [17 

18  Ouas  melos  uocalis  aurae,  musa  Zephyri,  mouerat.  [18 

19  Sic  euntem  per  uirecta  pulchra  odora  et  musica  [19 

20  Ales,  amnis,  aura,  lucus,  flos  et  umbra  iuuerat.  [20 

Notes. 

V.  I .  Jurbas  :  so  //. 

V.  3.  supertie.  The  last  syllable  is  short  as  in  Horace  Odes  ii.  20 
II  and  elsewhere.  Laurus  and  idrecta-.  so  Bahrens  for  two  words 
missing  in  H. 

V.  5.  '  flore  adulto '  is  Bahrens'  excellent  conjecture  for  the  '  florea 
dulco  '  of  H.  With  '  adulto  '  cf.  Apuleius  Met.  xi.  23  '  gerebam  flammis 
adultam  facem'.     With  '  gramen  creuerat '  cf.  Hesiod   Theog.  v.  194 

V.  6.  riibebat :  H  lucebat — an  accentual  reading — and  the  emendation 
of  the  line  is  a  botanical  problem.  What  Milia'  (a  wide  term  in  Latin) 
did  Tiberianus  see  growing  with  the  *  crocus  uernus  '  ?  If  the  '  lilia ' 
were  lilies  of  the  valley  or  wood  anemones  read  '  nitebat ',  but  the 
purple  fritillary  or  a  purple  iris  or  the  red  anemone,  (probably  the 
'  lilium  rubens  '  of  Pliny  xxi.  5.  iij,  seem  more  likely  flowers. 

V.  7.  This  line  appears  in  H  after  the  line  '  auveo  .  .  .  rosa  ',  i.e.  as 
no.  II,  but  as  the  '  nemus '  and  '  gramina '  in  it  are  clearly  the  same  as 
the  *  nemus  '  and  '  gramen  '  of  vv.  5  and  8,  the  line  can  hardly  be 
placed  anywhere  except  here.  The  MS.  readings  'et'  v.  6,  Hum'  v.  8, 
need  not  then  be  emended  as  Bahrens  emended  them. 

V.  8.  fraglabat'.  so  H.  It  is  the  form  which  Apuleius  invariably 
used  for  *  fragrabat '. 

uiolarii.  The  MS.  line  ends  '  uiolarum  spiritu ',  an  accentual 
reading  in  which  vi-  was  pronounced  as  an  accented  syllable.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  dots  over  the  two  is  of  '  uiolarii '  were  mistaken  for 
a  line  ;  the  word  was  then  read  as  '  uiolarum  '  and  placed  befoie 
*  spiritu  '  that  the  line  might  scan  (accentually). 

V.  9.  Dionae.  H  has  '  et  gratias  '  only  ;  Bahrens  conjectured  *  gem- 
measque  gratias';  I  suggest  'et  Dionae'  partly  because  an  Apuleian 
would  seize  on  the  play  of  words  '  dona '  and  '  Dionae '  (cf.  mellita  .  .  . 
mollita ',  in  one  clause,  '  puellam  appellant '  together,  from  a  couple  of 
pages  of  Cupid  and  Psyche),  but  chiefly  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
note  on  v.  11. 

V.  10.  With  'odorum'  (scented  flowers)  and   'coloium'   (coloured 
flowers)  cf.  Reposianus  {c.  A.  D.  290)  '  Hie  rosa  cum  uiolis,  hie  omnis 
gratia  odorum  '  {Oxford  Book  of  Latui    Verse,  no.   312).     With  the 
whole  passage  cf.  Luxorius  {c.  A.  b.  500)  (ibid.,  no.  381) : 
Haec  florum  sidus,  haec  Lucifer  almus  in  hortis, 
Huic  odor  et  color  est  dignus  honore  poli. 

v.  II.   7/ has  '  Auro  flore  praeminebat  forma   Dionis  rosa'.     The 
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third  word  does  not  seem  to  exist,  and  the  verse  is  clearly  much 
corrupted.  I  consider  that  '  praeeminebat '  originally  stood  in  the 
text,  and  that  *  Diones  ',  having  been  omitted  by  error  two  lines  above, 
was  written  in  the  margin  and  then  later  inserted  in  this  line  on 
account  of  'rosa'  (Venus'  flower)  ;  the  MS.  line  is  an  attempt  to  fit 
into  one  (accentual)  line  all  that  then  stood  in  the  text. 

'  Aureo  '  probably  refers  only  to  the  anthers  of  the  flower  ;  the 
evidence  of  the  poets  does  not  show  conclusively  that  the  Austrian 
brier  was  known  in  the  Roman  world  even  in  the  fourth  century. 

V.  13.  hederae  :  so  Mackail  for  a  word  missing  in  H. 

V.  14.  H  'Quae  fluenta  labebunda  guttis  ibant  lucidis ',  an  accentual 
reading,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  due  to  the  elision  in  the  original 
verse. 

v.  15.  putes :  so  Bahrens  for  '  potest '  of  H, 


II 

(also  found  in  //only). 

Descriptio  de  Avicula 

1  Ales  dum  madid/j-  grauata  pennis 

2  Udos  tardius  explicat  uolatus, 

3  D^repta  in  medio  repente  nisu 

4  Capta  est  pondere  depremente  plumae. 

5  Cassat^  solito  uigore  pennae 

6  Quae  uitam  dederant,  dedere  letum  ; 

7  Sic  quis  ardua  nunc  tenebat  alis, 

8  Isdem  protinus  incidit  ruinae. 

9  Quid  sublim/a  circuisse  prodest  ? 

10  Qui  celsis  steterant,  iacent  sub  imis  ; 

11  Exemplum  capiant  7nimis  tenendo, 

12  Qui  uanis  tumidi  tenant  secundis. 

NOTl'.S. 

v.  I.  madidis :  H  '  madida  ',  Ciarrod  '  -dis  '. 
V.  2.  explicat'.  // '  expleat '. 
v.  3.  derepta  :  so  Rossberg  ;  H  *  daepta  '. 
V.  5.  cassato  :  //  '  cassatas',  Garrod  '-to  '. 
V.  9.  subli}nia  :  //  '  sublima  ',  (iarrod  '  -ia '. 
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V.  lo.  celsis:  so  H  \  Bahrens  'celsi'.  The  use  of  the  word,  how- 
ever, seems  ihe  same  as  that  of  *  imis  ' — '  on  high  ',  *  in  the  lowest 
place*:  '  secundis ',  if  the  MS.  version  is  right,  is  also  a  substantive 
in  V.  12,  and  so  too  '  uanis*. 

vv.  II,  12.  7ninas\  H  'nimis'.  The  alliteration  in  this  and  the  next 
line  cannot  be  accidental  and  seems  to  be  original.  Translate  'Let 
those  follow  the  example  by  withholding  their  threats  who  puffed  up 
with  vanity  speak  too  loudiy  in  time  of  prosperity  '.  '  vane  '  or  even 
'  uanas  '  may  be  proper  emendations,  but  '  uana '  was  a  substantive  in 
classical  times  ('uana  tumentem'  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  854,  '  uanis  rerum' 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  25),  and  so  was  '  secunda  *  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  10.  13). 


Ill 

(found  in  four  manuscripts  of  the  ninth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  [R  P  and  two  others)  described  as  a  translation  from 
the  Greek  and  ascribed  to  Tiberianus  in  two  of  them). 

Omnipotens,  annosa  poli  quern  suspicit  aetas, 
Quern  sub  millenis  semper  uirtutibus  unum 
Nee  numero  quisquam  poterit  pensare  nee  aeuo. 
Nunc  esto  affatus,  si  quo  te  nomine  dignum  est, 
5  Quo  sacer  ignoto  gaudes,  quo  maxima  tellus 
Intremit  et  sistunt  rapidos  uaga  sidera  cursus. 
Tu  solus,  tu  multus  item,  tu  primus  et  idem 
Postremus  mediusque  simul  mundique  superstes. 
Nam  sine  fine  tui  labentia  tempora  finis, 

10  Altus  ab  aeterno  spectans  fera  turbine  certo 
Rerum  fata  rapi  uitasque  inuoluier  aeuo 
Atque  iterum  reduces  supera  in  conuexa  referri, 
Scilicet  ut  mundo  redeat,  quod  partwbus  ^strum 
Perdiderit,  refluumque  iterum  per  corpora  fiat. 

15  Tu  (siquidem  fas  est  in  tem.et  tendere  sensum 
Et  speciem  temptare  sacram,  qua  sidera  cingis 
Inmensus  longamque  simul  complecteris  aethram). 
Fulmineus  forsan  rapida  sub  imagine  membris 
Flammifluum  quoddam  iubar  es,  quo  cuncta  coruscans 

20  Ipse  uides  nostrumque  premis  solemque  diemque. 
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Tu  genus  omne  deum,  tu  rerum  causa  uigorque, 

Tu  natura  omnis,  deus  iiinumerabilis  unus, 

Tu  sexu  plenus  toto,  tibi  nascitur  olim 

Igneus  hie  mundus,  domus  hie  hominumque  deumque, 
25  Lueens,  augusto  stellatus  flora  mwo^nUie. 

Ouem  (precor)  aspira;/s,  qua  sit  ratione  creatus, 

Quo  genitus  factusue  modo,  da  nosse  uolenti ; 

Da,  pater,  augustas  ut  possim  noseere  causas, 

Mundanas  olim  moles  quo  foedere  rerum 
30  Sustuleris,  animamque  leui  quo  maximus  olim 

Texueris  numero,  quo  congrege  dissimilique, 

Ouicquid  id  est  uegetum,  quod  per  cita  corpora  uiuit. 

Notes. 

V.  5.  quo'.   MSS.  quod. 

V.  13.  partubus  asirum'.  MSS.  'partibus',  then  'austrum'  /\', 
'abstrum'  P,  'astra'  V.  Garrod  reads  '  partubus  astra  perdiderint ' 
perhaps  more  corieclly  ;  the  older  corrections  are  unsatisfactory. 

V.  18.  fulmifieus :  so  R — one  other  MS.  reads  *fulmineis';  monbris^ 
so  the  MSS.  Translate  'formed  like  a  thunderbolt  within  beneath 
thy  fiery  surface  '. 

V.  19.  ioruscajis,  '  corus-cas  '  or  '  -cant '  the  MSS. 

V.  24.  The  MSS.  have  'Hie  deus  hie  mundus,  domus  hie',  «S:c. : 
the  change  shown  in  my  text  is  slight  (for  C  and  G  are  very  much 
alike  in  uncial  writing)  and  the  result  can  just  be  translated  '  This 
fiery  world  (it  is  "lueens"  and  "stellatus'').  this  world  which  is  the 
abode  of  gods  and  men,  lighted  by  the  sun  and  stars  in  the  glorious 
splendour  of  its  youth  '.  Garrod  reads  '  Sidereus  mundus '  perhaps 
correctly. 

V.  25.  iunentae:  PRV.  '  iuuentus  ',  .V  '  iubente'. 

V.  26.  aspirans'.  P  *  asspiras '.  Bahrens  conjectured  'aspires'  i^r 
'  aspirans  '.     Tr.  '  Favour  it,  I  pray,  and  grant ',  &:c. 

V.  31.  numero,  '  in  order  '. 


IV 

The  same  MSS.  contain  a  denunciation  of  gold  (see  Oxford  Book  of 
Latin  Verse,  no.  317) :  it  was  written  before  the  author  had  mastered 
the  technique  of  his  art. 
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PRUDENTIUS  (AURELIUS  CLEMENS) 

was  born  in  Spain  in  A.D.  348,  and  was  an  advocate  by  profession, 
who  was  appointed  a  judge  in  two  important  cities  and  later  to  a  high 
post  in  the  court  of  Theodosius  (or  Honorius).  In  his  later  life  he 
was  a  very  earnest  Christian  ;  we  have  more  than  300  pages  (in 
Obbar's  edition)  of  his  religious  poems,  written  in  many  metres,  of 
which  two  are  in  trochaic  verse.  One  short  passage  must  suffice  to 
show  how  he  wrote  in  his  more  inspired  moments. 


The  close  of  the  HYMN  US  OMNI  HORA 

(No.    IX   OF  THE   CaTHEMERINON). 

Macte  iudex  mortuorum,  macte  rex  uiuentium, 
Dexter  in  parentis  arce  qui  cluis  uirtutibus 
Omnium  uenturus  inde  iustus  ultor  criminum. 

Te  senes  et  te  iuuentus,  paruulorum  te  chorus, 
Turba  matrum  uirginumque,  simplices  puellulae, 
Voce  Concordes  pudicis  perstrepant  concentibus. 

Fluminum  lapsus  et  uudae,  littorum  crepidines, 
Imber,  aestus,  nix,  pruina,  silua  et  aura,  nox,  dies 
Omnibus  te  concelebrent  seculorum  seculis. 


APULEIUS 

was  born  at  Madura  in  Africa  about  a.  D.  130.  He  was  educated  at 
Carthage  and  Athens,  and  then  travelled  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia; 
he  married  a  wealthy  lady,  and  was  accused  (a.  D.  173)  but  acquitted 
of  having  gained  her  affections  by  spells  and  magic.  In  his  early  life 
he  wrote  the  Meiamor^hoses,  or  'Golden  Ass',  in  his  later  years  he 
was  famous  for  his  public  declamations.  I  give  two  passages  from  his 
works. 

Psyche,  disobeying  her  unknown  husband,  discovers  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp  that  he  is  Cupid  himself  {Met.  v.  22). 

Tunc  Psyche,  et  corporis  et  animi  alioquin  infirma,  fati  tamen 
saeuitia  subministrante,  uiribus  roboratur,  et  prolata  lucerna  et  adrepta 
nouacula  ('a  razor')  sexum  audacia  mutatur.  Sed  cum  primum 
luminis  oblatione  tori  secreta  claruerunt,  uidet  omnium  ferarum  mitis- 
simam  dulcissimamque  bestiam,  ipsum  ilium  Cupidinem  formonsum 
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deum  formonse  cubantem,  cuius  aspectu  lucernae  quoque  lumen 
hilaratum  increbruit  et  acuminis  sacrilegi  nouaculam  poenitebat.  At 
uero  Psyche  tanto  aspectu  deterrita  et  impos  animi,  marcido  pallore 
defecta  tremensque  desedit  in  imos  poplites  et  ferrum  quaerit  abscondeie 
sed  in  suo  pectore. 

From  a  set  speech  at  Carthage  {Florida,  ch.  i8). 

Sed  uemm  uerbum  est  profecto,  qui  aiunt  nihil  quicquam  homini 
tam  prosperum  diuinitus  datum,  quin  ei  tamen  admixtum  sit  aliquid 
difficultatis,  ut  etiam  in  amplissima  quaque  laetitia  subsit  quaepiam 
uel  parua  querimonia  coniugatione  quadam  mellis  et  fellis;  ubi  uber, 
ibi  tuber.  Id  ego  cum  alias  turn  etiam  nunc  inpraesentiarum  usu 
experior.  Nam  quanto  uideor  plura  apud  uos  habere  ad  commenda- 
tionem  suffragia,  tanto  sum  ad  dicendum  nimia  reuerentia  uestri  cunc- 
tatior,  et  qui  penes  extrarios  saepenumero  promptissime  disceptaui, 
idem  nunc  penes  meos  haesito  ac — mirum  dictu  — ipsis  inlecebris 
deterreor  et  stimulis  refrenor  et  incitamentis  cohibeor.  An  non  multa 
mihi  apud  uos  adhortamina  suppetunt  ?  quod  sum  uobis  nee  lare 
alienus  nee  pueritia  inuisitatus  nee  magistris  peregrinus  (i.e.  I  went  to 
school  in  Carthage)  nee  secta  incognitus  (i.  e.  I  began  life  as  a  barrister 
there)  nee  uoce  inauditus  nee  libris  inlectus  inprobatusue.  .  .  .  Haec 
tanta  ac  totiuga  (i.e.  so  various)  inuitamenta  communia  non  minus 
uos  ad  audiendum  prolectant  quam  me  ad  audendum  retaidant. 


EXAMPLES  OF  LATIN  TROCHAIC  VERSES 

printed  in  du  Meril's  Pohies  populaires  iaiifics  (the  earlier  pieces 
are  from  Suetonius). 

On  Julius  Caesar. 

Galios  Caesar  in  triumphum  ducit,  idem  in  curiam  ; 
Galli  bracas  deposuerunt ;  latum  clauum  sumpserunt. 
Brutus,  quia  reges  eitcit,  consul  primus  factus  est ; 
Hie,  quia  consulcs  cieeit,  rex  postrenio  factus  est. 
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On  Lapidus  and  Plancus,  each  of  whom  sanctioned  the 
proscription  of  a  brother. 
De  Germanis,  non  de  Gallis  duo  triumphant  consules. 
Soldiers'  Songs  from  the  time  of  Aurelian. 
Mille,  mille,  mille,  mille  ,  mille  decollauimus, 
Unus  homo  mille,  mille,  mille  decollauimus ;  (?) 
Mille,  mille  uiuat  annos  (?)  qui  mille,  (?  ille)  mille  occidit, 
Tantum  uini  habet  nemo  quantum  fudit  sanguinis. 
Mille  Francos,  mille  semel  Sarmatas  occidimus, 
Mille,  mille,  mille,  mille,  mille  Persas  quaerimus. 

Religious  Poems 

(many  of  them  being  in  paragraphs,  beginning  successively  with  the 

letters  of  the  alphabet). 

On  the  Last  Judgement  (famous  by  a.d.  800). 
Apparebit  repentina  dies  magna  Domini, 
Fur  obscura  uelut  nocte  improuisos  occupans. 
&c.,  &c. 

A  Prayer. 
Ad  te,  Deus  gloriose,  rerum  factor  omnium, 
Lacrimosis  clamo  gemens  et  amaris  uocibus. 

&c.,  &c. 

A  Greeting  to  the  Emperor  Lothair  {circa  a.d.  840). 
Innouatur  nostra  laetos  terra  flores  proferens  ; 
Ver  nouum  praesentat  aestas  dum  datur  te  cernere  ; 
Imperator  magne,  uiuas  semper  et  feliciter. 

Ten  paragraphs  in  quantitative  verse,  each  ending  with  the  refrain 
'  Imperator ',  &c. 

Song  on  Aquileia  (ninth  century). 
Aquileia,  gloriosa  quondam  urbs  et  incluta, 
Bellicosa,  triumphalis,  Venetum  metropolis. 
&c.,  &c. 

Popular  Song  from  Germany,  circa  k.T>.  1075  (taken  from 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher's  Mediaeval  Empire). 
Nummus  erit  imperator,  nummum  colunt  principes. 
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